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Against Soviet tests 


'EHE. Committee of 1G0 reacted im- 

medistely on Tuesday afternoon to 
the announcement thar the Russians 
would explode a 50 megaton nuclear 
device (equal to 50 million tons of 
TNT). 

By 4.30 pm it had been decided to 
organise a sit-down on Saturday afternoon 
at the Russian Embassy. Demonstrators 
will assemble at Marble Arch frant 2-2.30 
pmoand walk along the Bayswater Road, 
reaching we entrance to Kensington Palace 
Giardens at 3.30 pm. A sit-down will take 
pluce and a letter of pratest be delivered 
to the Ambassador, 


Qn Puesday evening at § pm a delegation 
of five members of the Committee of 100 
were admitted to the Russian Embassy: 
Fat Pottle, the acting secretary; Mrs. Pat 
CrConvell, who has just completed her one 
mooth sentence at Ttolloway for refusing wo 
be bound over; Nicholas Warding, treasurer; 
Ken Weller, an AKU shop alteward; and 
Mrs, Ann Davidson, the Committee's legal 
and welfare officer, The delesation spoke 
for an hour to the Press Attaché and 
members of his staff in one of the reception 
rooms and delivered a shart verbal protest 
which referred to the Soviet decision as 
“an act of murderous terrorism that will 
increase suflermg and the danger of war.” 


At the end of the discussion the delega- 
flen delivered ao ultimatum that they would 
alt in the (2mbussy wntil either the Soviet 
Govemimient reversed iis decistoit wy explode 
the weapan or the delegation were ejected 


At 10.30 pm Vanessa Redgrave delivered 
at the Embassy a package for Ken Weller 
containing leaflets appealing to the Russian 
people to oppose their Government’s nuclear 
policy. The feailets were distributed to the 
Embassy staff. 


The long wait continued, alleviated only 
by hot coffee and cigarettes supplied to the 
pressmen by the Committee. Finally, at 
11.50 pm, two police inspectors and two 
canstables entered the Embassy, which is 
Soviet territory, at the request of Russian 
officials. At 12.12 am Ken Weller was 
carried out of the Embassy by two police- 
men and soon followed by the other three. 


& 


They were assured there would be na 
charges and they agreed to leave without 
further protests on this occasion; they then 
gave a shart press couference in which 
they said that they had been treated 
courteously. Chey did not, however, think 
that they had made much headway in their 
discussion, The Russians hud claimed that 
their SO) megaton explosion would be 
“clean” and that the current increase in 
radiation was dne to explosions following 
VS tl-bomber crashes; they justified their 
decision by saying that it would push the 
West into an acceptance of their Berlin 
proposals and deter the West German 
milnarists, 

As Peace News went to press, the Cam- 
paign for Nucicar Disarmament were plan- 
tag to end the Mass Lobby of Parliament 
on Wednesday evening with a torchlight 
march to the Soviet Embassy. 


DISARMAMENT 
SIXPENCE 


US Air kxpres- 
Edition 10 cents 


MOSCOW MARCHERS 


RETURN HOME 


~J AMES CAMERON and an audi- 
ence of about 800 people gave u 
warm welcome at ai quickly- 
arranged meeting in Friends House, 
London, last week to some of the 
Moscow Marchers who were on 
their way home. 


“Our friends who have just accom- 
plished this unique journey—one of 
the memorable journcys of our time 

have been expressing burning con- 
viction with their feet,” said James 
Cumeron. “They have carried— 
through the tensions of many coun- 
tries—-our witness to the rejection of 
the senseless language of the bomb.” 


Some of the marchers who travelled 
home via Scandinavia secured inter- 
views With political leaders including 
a thirty minute talk with the Minnish 
Defence Minister, Mr. Bjorkenhem, 


They asked him to “investigate the 
practicality of training the Fianish 
people in the seience of nou-violent 
resistance,” urging that Finland and 
other neutral nations “set an ex- 
ample for the power blocs by dis- 
banding their armed forces down to 
police level.” 

Pictures on this page show, left, dhe Murch 
urriving in the Red Square, Moscow; 
top, Russian saifors reading the marchers? 
leaflets, und, below, former US naval 
ollicer, Scott Herrick, giving leaflets to 
Soviet soldiers near Moscow. 
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TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min 
2a, 64. (Box No Is. extra). Please don’t send stampr 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No 
yeplies: Peace News, § Caledonian Rd, London, N 1 
Pigase send advertisements by tirst post Monday 


MEETINGS 

LISTENING MERFTINGS, Lecture Demonstra- 
tiosy by Dr. Rachel Pinney, Staines Towa Hall, 
9.30 pom. Maon., Oct, 23, Saffron Walden Friends 
Mtg, Hae, 7.30 pom, Tue., Oct. 24. Harrow, Nelmont 
Assembly Mall, 7.30 pau. Sat., Oct. 28. Chelmsford, 
Casaoas Rest. Duke St, 7.38 p.m, Mon., Oct, 30. 
Homtam Tows Hall, 4 p.m. Tues., Nov. 14. Dork- 
ing Masonle Uaill, 7.30 oom, Maon., Nov. 20. 
Further fixtures pending. All enquiries to Dr, R. 
Pinecy, 443 Fulham Kd., §.W.10. FLA 7008, 
Messages; HEN 2223, 


VIOLENCE AND THE INTELLECTUALS, R. 
Stephea Schenk, B.Sc. Sunday, Octaber 22, UH a.m. 
Coaway Wall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


CONCERTS 


FRIDAY, October 20, 4.30 pm. Recital of 
Yodian Classical Music. Mra, Chakravarty, M.Mus., 
WYT.Muy. Indian Institute of World Culture, 62 
Queen'y Ciardens, W.2. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


PAX HOUSE offers you individual attention, com- 
fort, vegetarian and non-vegetarian food. H and C. 
Centrally situated, within eusy reach of sea, 17 
Melvillo Rd. Tel. YIOVE 70945. 


FERSONAL 


AFTER 30 YEARS of misery I found the way to 
yelieve catarth. My method is the result of many 
yeara’ research, and it is most successful. Jd. stamp 
for details: S. R. Underwood (Peace), 176 Regent 
Court, Sheftield 6. 


BAN-TR-BOMDB girl, 19, wants interesting first 
position requiring enthusiasm und advanced education 
ay well ng seerctarial qualifications. Preferably within 
travelling distance of Brighton. Box No, 31. 


CARPHYT FITTERS, cleanera and repairers. New 
earpear direct from wholesalers. Phone: TEM 2776 
day time or FOR 3800 nights. Thames Carpet Co., 
16 New Row, W.C.2, 


DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, — typing 
(lapen, etc.), translating, Mabel Byles, 10 Beteons- 
field Road, London, NN. ENTerprse 3324, 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant (reats nervous condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. GQ. 
Stocker, MRHA, 14 Relsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. SWisa Cottage 44M. 


Ww YOU SHOP at a Co-op, please give this 
number when making your next purchase ; 13346943 
Your dividend will then be gratelully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London, Nod. 


INCOME TAX prablems solved, 
given to CND, Hox No. 29, 


MAKE FRIENDS ANYWHERE: —opposile — sex 
(97-70) S.A, for details, Personal Column Ltd, 
FPaleon House, Burnicy, Lanca 


MERT INTERESTING PEOPLE through informal 
hospitality of the Marriage Club. Hath London 
and country members invited. Mri. Prue White, 
14 Parliament Hill, London, N.W.3. 


URGENT ; HELPERS WANTED) at Peace News 
ONice, $ Caledonian Road, NI, for packing and 
despatch of papers—Wed, evenings 5-9 pun. and 
Thursday mornings, Also voluntary help orgently 
required on Chiistmas Cards, Monday to Friday, 
9.30-6 p.m. 


WAR RESISTRRS [INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
itty of furcign siainps. DPlease sen wo WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex, 


“THR WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and Por the Protection of Animals,"' opposes all 
emely and vinienee. Detaila trom 3 North View, 


S.W.1Y, 
LITERATURE 


BOOKS | BOOKS | HOOKS !—Lists free on appli- 
gatlon tes Bannister's, 4 Warwick Street, Worthing 

BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKILY— 
vigorous, forthright and conalstently against war— 
the “Socialist Leader.” Indispensable ta members 
ef the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world pulitics. "Threepence weekly. Ob 
faloable frum your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
Swany asthe CA, and 6 Endsleigh 8t., London, 


Low fees : half 


FUN ANID GAMES. Another book by PPU 
member Kate Stevens. (Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.). 


LIBRARIBS bought: polftica, economics, world 
affairy. RIV, 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
W.é. 


ORDER all your books from Housman Book- 
ger Profits on sales help Peace News. 5 Cuaie- 
anian Road, King’s Cross, Lomdon, N.1} 


FOR SALE 


BIRTHDAY SUBSCRIPTIONS. Solve the present 
problem by giving your friends a subscription to 
Peace News Hight weeks’ introductory postal sub- 
scription 2s 6d Birthday Card 6d extra Subserip- 
lion Dept, Peace News, §, Caledonian Rd., King's 
Tress, London, N t 


A CARAVAN BARGAIN. New condition, 1960. 
22ft., Campmaster “‘ Manor?’ residential 4-berth. 
Separate end bedroom, h. & c., electric, bath (cost 
£620), £380. Pasiest terns privately, Wessex Lodge, 
Westmoore, Bournemouth 


FOR SALE. ‘' MANKIND" 1-3; ' War Re- 
sister “' 74-92, algo 77-88 and odd numbers in range. 
Berrow, 392 Kingston Road, S.W.20. 


SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NELD ROOKSTALLS 
Up-to-date selections of books and pamphlets sup- 
died "on wile or return’ for meetings af al} 
xinds. Housmans Bookshop, the Peace News book- 
ellers, $ Caledonian Koad King’s Cross, Condon, 
wl 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
WORKING MAN'S CAFE. Manageress wanted. 


Profits for peace projects, Chelsea. FLAxman 7008. 
Messages RENown 2223. 


PRINTER'S READER required. Part 
work, Good wages. Box No. 32. 


Pacifist 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SHORTHAND-TYPIST | (retired) 
desires part-time post in similar or other capacity. 
London area. Box No. 30. 
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Include 
(OWN, Time, Pluce thall, street); nature of 
even, ‘vcakers, Organisers (and secretary's address). 


Sens to arrive first post Monday. 


Date. 


Saturday, October 21 


BATH: 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
Jumble Sale. CND. 


WHISTOL : 3 p.m. 26 West St, Oldland Common. 
“Ethics Non-Violent Resistance *, Arthur Lake & 
Milly Bambridge. PPU. 


ILKLEY, Yorks: 3 p.m, Area Mtg. Hollybrook 
Guest Hse., Queens Rd. PPU. 


LONDON, §.W.6: 2.30 p.m. Seddlescombe Rd. 
(off North End Rd.): Poster Parade and leafleting. 
YCND, 

PLYMOUTH: 2.30 p.m. Swarthmore Settlement, 
Mutley Plain. Devon and Cornwall Area Mtg. 
4.30 pan. Poster Parade and leaflet dist. 5.30 tea. 
PPU, FoR. 


Saturday, October 21-Sunday,, October 22 


ILKLEY, Yorks: PPU Weekend School, Holy- 
brook Guest Hse., Queens Rd. Speaker: Harold 
Bing (Chairman WR). Details and boakings + Hilda 
Gibson, Brotherhood Church, Stapleton, Pontefract 
Adults 30s, Children under 12, approx. £1, under 
5, 12s. 6d. Day visitors 2s. per Jecture. 


ilo., York St. 


Sunday, October 22 


LONDON, N.t: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, § Cale- 
donian Rd., Universal Keligion-Pacifist Fellowship. 
W. Friedjung : ‘' Glance into the Future, 

LONDON, W.G.1.1 8 p.m. Friends Int. Centre, 
32. Tavistock =Sq.. Arlo Tatum: Tolk Songs, 
Spirituals, etc. SoP. 

LONDON, W.C.Ps Lf am. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sg. BR. Stephen Schenk ier Violence and the 
Intellectuals." South Place Rthical Society. 


Monday, October 23 
BROADSTAIRS, Kent: 7.30 p.m. The Gym- 
aasium, Piermont Sfall. Catherine E. Williamson : 
“The Peace of the World.’” All welcome. Collec- 
lian, ‘Thanet Peace Fellowship, 


Hamillon Ave., 


ESSEX: 8 pm. St. Lawrence, 
Canon 


Rarkingside. ‘ The Valley of Decision." 
T. R. Milford. APF. 

TWICKENHAM: 8 p.m. York House, Public 
Mtg. “What the Papers Don’t Say". Stephen 
Swingler, MP, & Vanessa Redgrave and others. 
Adm. 6d. CND., 


Monday, October 23-Friday, October 27 


LONDON, S.W.6: After 7.90 p.m, 27 Colehill 
La. Mobile Team Raid, Mass Canvass. YENI. 
‘Tuesdays, October 24, 31, & November 7 
LONDON, W.C.1 5 7.30-9.30 pom. Student Move- 


ment fse., 107 Gower St. Non-violence Study 
Group : Tutor, Dr. Jack Mongar. Committee of 100. 


Wednesday, October 25 


AMERSHAM: & pm, Friends Mtg. Hyse., 
Whielden St. Open discussion ; “ World Conflicts "'. 
Intraduction, Kantad Braun. Saciety of Friends. 


ENFIELD 1 & p.m. Methodist Hall, Church St., 


Public Forum; “‘ War an World Poverty "'. 
aocaeers » Olwen Battersby and Subn Anderson. 
ND 


Thuriday, October 26 
LONDON, N.W.3i HH pom. 47 Netherhajl Gdns. 


(Flat 7). *' Jane Addama, American Peace Pioneer "', 
Murgaret Tims. PPU. 
LONDON, W.C.13) 7.45 Friends Jnternational 


Centre, 32 Tavistock Sy., Rey. Hampden N, Horne, 
“The UN and the use of Force."* 


Friduy, October 27 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : City Mall, 7.0 p.m. 
The Continuing Crisis."' Canon J, Collins and 
Michael Foot, MP. CND. Is. 


CAMBORNE: 7.30 pi. Tuckingham Wesley. 
CND rally. Speaker: Dr. Donald Soper. All 
welcome. 


Saturday, October 28 


GRANGE 0° SANDS: 3.15 p.m.‘ Broughton 
Grove ‘' Field Broughton Monthly Group Mtg. 
Speaker: Mrs. Thompson: ‘ Values in the Arab 
Wortd ''. Grange Peace Group. 


LONDON, W.C.t: 7 pom. Kingsway Hall, Rm. 
32. °° War or Felowship? '' Loverseed, Morrison, 
Onion. 8 p.m. ' Any Questions on Non-Violence 
and Current Affairs?" Donald Swann, Derek 
Walker, etc. Fellowship Party. 


Sunday, Octoher 29 


LONDON, 8.W.11 2.30 p.m. Trafalgar Sq. Masa 
Forum. Speakers : Earl Russell and others, Questions 
and discussion inviled. Committee of 100. 

Tuesday, October 31 

LONDON, W.C.1; 7-11 p.m. Holborn Assembly 
Rms. (entrance through Centra! Library), Theobalds 
Rd. Hatlowe’en Party. Cabaret Stars, CNID Jazz 
Band. Licensed Bar, refreshments. Tickets : London 
Region CND, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. Adults 43. 
(double 6s.); Youth/Students 3s, 


LONDON, W.C.t: 7.18 pam. 6 Endsleigh St. 
All PPU members welcome. London Area PIU, 


Tuestlay, October 31, and 
Mondays, November 6, 13, 20, 27 and Dee, 1k 
LONDON, W.8.: 8-10 p.m. Non-violence. Six 
sessions, Central Kensington Library, Camden [fill 
Rd. (High St. Ken. Underground). Buses 9, 27, 28, 
31, 73. Seminar: Tutor: Anthony Weaver, M.A. 
Committce of 100. 


Saturday, November 4 
BAIN: 2.30 o.m. Hill Haven, 29 Oldfield Rd. 
William R, Hughes: “ William Blake". 7.30 p.m. 
Arlo Tatum: ‘ World Peace Brigade '"'". Fellowship 
of the Friends of ‘Truth. 


Sunday, November 5 

LONDON, W.C.1s 11 am, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq. Maurice Cranston, M.A. : ‘‘ Moral Philo- 
sophy of Jean Paul Sartre". South Place Ethical 
Society. 

Saturday, November 11 — Sunday, November 12 

CRICH, MATLOCK ; “ The Briars'"', Vegetarian 
Guest Use. PPU Conference: '' The Challenge of 
Youth’ Mr. Jean P. Tnebnit (IVS). Full weekend 


35s, per person. Details: Miss Edith Cullingworth, 
3 East Ave., Ccicester. 


ST, IVES, Cornwall: Weekend Conference, 
Treleyhan Manor. * The Community and the Law 


Breaker. Chief speaker: R. Duncan F; 
others. FoR and PPU. ameane 
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Every week ! 


SATURDAYS 

LONDON, W.tht Golborne Rd., off Portobcilo 
Market, north end. Peace Hookstall in Market. 
10 am.-5 p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed, Apply to the Secretary, RAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906,  Porchester PPU. 

GLASGOW +: 8.15 p.m. Queens Park Gates, Vic- 
toria Rd. Open-air meeting. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

LONDON: 72 Oakky Sq., N.W.1. Week-end 
work camps take place whenever possible, "Phone 
EUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 
munity. IVS, 

THURSDAYS 

LONDON, E.t11 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., Bush 

Rd. (near Green Man), B.10 and B.J1 Group PPU. 


vieas kaa) |CLinets | aM. inal coda COMM dae OMT Cade CA Lien a 


The PPU also stands for the unilateral renunciation of ALL weapons and urges all who agree with 
THE MARCHERS to take the next step and sign Dick Sheppard’s Pacifist Pledge : 


| RENOUNCE WAR AND WILL NEVER SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
Write to the General Secretary, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.] 


Welcomes back The Marchers and congratulates them on 


1812 — 1961 


AS far as we know there 
A 


was no composer 
among the marcherg to 
Moscow. Could — there, 


perhaps, have been some 
young Russian with music 
in his heart among. the 
students at Moscow Uni- 
versity on the day they 
pounded their desks? It 
was just that I thought we could do with 
somcthing to supersede Tschaikovsky's [812 
Overture. 

You know 1812, that noisy affair which 
lends itself to stereophonic sound-—bangs 
and blasts coming at you from all direc- 
tions—and the musical conflict between the 
French and Russian national anthems ? 
Overture 1961, commemoratmg the new 
march on Moscow, could have a musical 
conflict between, say, “Off we go, into the 
wide blue yonder; Come on, boys, give ’em 
the gun!” and “ Like a tree that’s standing 
by the water, we shall not be moved!” 


To say nothing of electronic sounds re- 
presenting strontium 90 and non-violence 
jocked in a struggle over the heads of chil- 
dren. At very least it would be a welcome 
change from the 1812. Well, there may not 
have been people involyed who write music, 
but plenty of them write words, as this 
issuc of PN testifies. 


@ UND 
PLATENS 


They and all their supporters have a good 
use for words in days ahead. Perhaps you 
don’t yourself have a gift for words, but if 
you have a great desire to share in the ex- 
pression we ill want, what you could do is 
set aside, say, 2d. for every word you would 
like to use, and then send the sum fotal to 
us. 


The result might not be musical, in the 
manner of an overture, but it would mate- 
rially help our children towards a future, 
and a future with music in it. Our hat is 
held out for those tuppenees. Thanks very 
much. 


JACK SHEPHERD 


Contributions since Oct, 6: £93 17s, td. 

Votal since Feb, 1: £1,156 13s, 8d. 

Anonymous gifts gratefully acknow- 
ledged: Swansea, £2; Shipley, 10s.; OAP, 
£1. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 


Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, S Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


ee 


| UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Service 3.30, Sunday, October 22 
Peace News, § Caledonian Road, King’s Cross 
Discourse ; W, Friedjung 
‘A Glance Into the Future '’ 


tener santo rn react dt 


“renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Unian. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 

& Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 


taking their message of TOTAL UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 
from San Francisco to Moscow 


NORWAY’S 


CAMPAIGN 


ENTERS PARLIAMENT 


From Torild Skard 


WWVERYBODY was surprised when 

the newly formed Socialist Peoples’ 
arty gained two seats out of 150 at 
the Parlamentary election in Septem- 
ber --everybody except the new Party 
itself. tt was only five months old. 
It had no daily newspaper supporting 
it and scarcely any timte on the radio 
and TV. Nevertheless, it counted on 
getting at least one representative in 
Parliament, in spite of the fact that it 
ran in only six of the country’s 20 
constituencies. 

‘the only explanation of the old parties’ 
surprise is that they must lack a very essen- 
tial contact with the Norwegian electorate. 
‘The reasons for the optimism of the new 
Party were clear: 

220,000 Norwegians had signed a peti- 

tion which protested against any 
nuclear weapons for Norway, and against 
all nuclear fests, and called for total 
nuclear disarmament. Nearly 20,000) had 
also marched and demonstrated to show 
the seriousness of their views. Gallup polls 
indicated that three Norwegians out of four 
were opposed to nuclear weapons for Nor- 
way. In spite of this the Labour Party 
(which has been in) power since 1945) 
adopted an equivocal policy on this issue 
that could be interpreted as being vither 
for or against nuclear weapons. Only the 
smal] Liberal, Communist and Saciatist 
Peoples’ Parties had clearly indicated their 
Opposition to any nuclear weapons. 
) Gallup polls also showed thar one Nor- 

Weetin out of six was against the 
country’s membership of NATO, though the 
only political party reflecting this view, 


NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 
A Co-educational, progressive, perent 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18 EPSOM 9619 


BUILD 
YOUR 


FUTURE 


SAFELY, WISELY 


LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 

“ Guide for Investors ” sent 
on request 


ST. PANCRAS 


BUILDING —SOGIETY 
For Social Saving 
Total Assecs Exceed £2,500,000 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDOH, A.W.3 


and at 
112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


before the creation of the Socialist Peoples’ 
Party, was the Communist Party, which re- 
presents only three per cent of the elec- 
torace. 
* The dissatisfaction among the workers 
with their financial conditions had 
never been so great although the Govern- 
ment was Labour. Vhe salary negotiations 
had resnited in the greatest number of 
strikes since 1945. Yhe wave of strikes 
included factorics where the state holds the 
majority of shares. 


The main points on the programme of 
the new political Party were as follows: 


@ No nuclear weapons for Norway; 
opposition to all guclear tests and the 
need for total nuclear disarmament. 

@ Total conventional disarmament in 
Norway, withdrawal from NATO, and 
political neutrality. 

© Co-operation and alignment with the 
newly-developing countries, — major 
econonic aid to these countries, and 
increased emphasis on working through 
the United Nations. 

@ Refusal to enter the Common Market, 
but support for trade with other Scan- 
dinavian countries, the newly-develop- 
ing territories, and with the [astern 
bloc as well as the West. 

@ Nationalisation of the economy and 
industrial democracy. 

The core of the Socialist Peoples’ Party 
was the recently excluded Left wing of the 
Labour Party: the so-called group around 
the newspaper Orientering. But the Party 
expanded rapidly. Those who voted for 
the Party were to a large extent people wha 
previously had voted Labour, Liberal or 
Communist, and people who had not voted 
at al during the last few years. A rela- 
tively large percentage of the voters were 
workers and intellectuals, and many of 
them were young. 


The Socialist Peoples’ Party has nothing 
to do directly with the movement for 
nuclear disarmament, but it is no secret 
that many of the participants of this mave- 
ment are also members of the Party, and 
that many voted with the Party because of 
its anti-nuclear weapons policy. In this 
way the movement for nuclear disarmna- 
ment has also found a political expression 
which is extremely valuable. ‘The Party nat 
only agrees with the movement, but also 
attaches the same priority to disarmament 
The Party was the first in Norway ta pro- 
test against the new Soviet atomic tests. 


Socialist 


It must not be forgotten, however, that 
the new Party is also a socialist party, and 
thai it probably gained many votes through 
its claims for economic democracy and its 
resistances 10 membership of the Common 
Market) Many have tried to reduce and 
eliminate this pant of the Party’s pro- 
gramme, saying that the Party only sue- 
Vived because ef a panic-stricken inter- 
national almosphere, But in the municipal 
elections a few weeks after the Parliamen- 
tary elections the new Party gained as many 
votes as in September, and increased its 
support in relation to the other Parties. 
Vhis should prove its all-round appeal. 

The situation in Parliament is delicate: 
74 Labour MP-, 74 bourgeois MPs, and 
two Sacialist Peoples’ Party representatives. 
Vhe Labour Party will continue to form 
the Government alone, with support of the 
bourgeois parties, on foreign policy and of 
the new Party on hame palicy. The 
Socialist Peoples’ Party desites no coali- 
tion, It has won its position on clear-cut 
policies without opportunistic compromises, 
and will see as its main aim to fight for 
these opinions and for a renewal of our 
political democracy. It does not believe in 
viciory through opportunism, and the 
voters have so far shown their appreciation 
of this. If the Labour Party does not go 
radically to the left, there is no reason why 
the Socialist Peaples’ Pasty should not in- 
crease considerably its support among the 
elecioraie in the years to come. 
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ATONAVRUSTAING 
JRCE 


September 17 in Norway: this torehlight rally was one of many around 
the world organised to coincide with the demonstrations by Commiitee 
of 100 supporters in Beiiain. 
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Get your Bomb shelter 


and help make nuclear war acceptable 


“WWE greatest campaign of persuasion in the history of American public 


relations ix gaining itresistible headway,’ 
The Nation i its issue of September 23. 


are, nor what conclusions the untutored 
public has reached in the past, What 
it is gomp to think in the future—and 
act on—has already been determined 
for it.” 


The magazine refers to the sales cam- 
paign for private shelters agaiust muchear 
attack. Readers of Life have been told that 
97 out of 100 can survive fall-out, and that 
an “adequate” shelter can be constructed 
“within four hours by just vo men using 
only a screwdriver and a wrench to bolt 
together 84 prefabricated picces.” 

“At the end,” writes The Nation, “ there 
is a delicate suggestion that Life is a good 
medium to advertise in. The Saturday 
Evening Pest is also featuring fall-out pro- 
tection and it, toa, does not shrink fram 


’ 


reports the American journal 
“Yt does not matter what the facts 


calling its wares to the attention of the 
advertising community.” 

A Gallup poll asking for opinions on 
chances of survival in an all-out nuclear 
war received the following ratings: Poor 43 
per cent; Falty-fifty 40 per cent; Very Good 
9 per cent; Don't Know 8 per cent, 

“tt is a safe bet,” The Nation continues, 
“that barring a catastrophic breakout of 
peace, by the niiddle of 1962, a reverse 
trend will ser in and the optionists will out- 
number the pessimists. ho is also a sure 
thing that shelter stocks will boom and tee 
public will invest its money mo concrete 
blocks, Geiger counters, canned water, 
exeretion cantainers and deadorants, battery 
@perated radios and ali other puraphemalla 
required 16 make nuclear war acceptable,” 


... the Diefenbaker Government’s got 
its underground citadel 


A BASEMENT bomb. shelter has 
a 

recently been constructed at the 
Canadian Prime Minister's — official 
residence in Ottawa. 

Mr. John Diefenbaker fas said that the 
shelter is exactly the same as the one the 
Government is encouraging athey Canadians 
to build, except that it is to accommodate 
his stall, as well as his wife and himself. 


Mr. Diefenbaker, speaking in the Com: 
mons, explained that provision has been 
made for the continuance of government 
a reference to the underground citadel new 
under construction neur Camp Petawawa, 
up the Ottawa River valley. Here nivmbets 
of the Cabinet, senior civil service ailicinls, 
aml other key personnel would be rushed 
io safely and to carry on the administration 
of the country. 


* 


The Canadian Prime Minister's revelation 
came as he was making a strong appeal for 
the Government's basement shelter pro- 
Rraiiimne. 


“1 believe in the need for a shelice pro- 
gramme,” he said, “dam entirely convinced 
that there is much oicrit in the basement 
fall-out programme which has been pinced 
before the Canadian people.” 


fle condemned the critics who stiggest 
that the shelter programme is to protect the 
rich and net the poor, However, he said 
that the cost of providing Mast-proof 
shelters for the estimated 4,000,000 to 
7,000,000 peaple who would be in the hkely 
nuclear target arcas, would cast 
$§ 000,000,000 or more. 


Mr. Diefenbaker added that if a muctear 


witick came, Calgary, Edmonton, Halifax, 
Hamillen, Lomdon (Out), Montreal, Nugtara 
balls, Ottawa, Quebec City, St. Jokn’s, 
Toroute, Windsor, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
and Victoria would be the most likely 
{arpet areas, 


@ This factual broadsheet ls available 

for distribution at W8s, 100 or £6 18s, 

per 1,000 from Peace News Publica- 

tions Dept,, 5 Caledonian Rd,, Londen, 

Nui, or from the Campaign for 

Nuclear Disarmament, Committes of 
100, Londen Region CNB, 
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Kesponsible and 
Ctopian polities 


pense of others who join the army. 


HILEN discussing politics as a vocation Max Weber in a lecture in 1918 


defined two kinds of ethics which govern political thought: the 


. 


‘ethic of 


“ultimate ends” and the “ethic of responsibility.” ‘The first is a utopian view 


of politics which stresses the need for -— 


individuals to act in accordance with 
their consciences and to use only pure 
means to attain their goal; this is 
broadly the pacifist ethic. he second 
ethic stresses concern with immediate 
consequences and leads to accepting 
the “fact” that power must play a 
part in politics. 

Weber stated that “ politics operate with 
very special means, namely, power backed 
by violence.” Itc felt that it was essentially 
irresponsible not to like account of imme- 
diate results of one’s political actions and 
therefore could not urge the renunciation of 
power and violence in politics, But he also 
felt that the use of power and violence had 
evil results and that a mature man must 
achieve some compromise between the 
ethica of ultimate ends and immediate 
responsibility. 

This tension between utopianism and 
immediate practicality is a very real tension 
both intellectually and = emotionally, It 
arises not only in discussion of violence 
but of the whole structure of government 
and society. 


This kind of dilemma can be seen when 
considering Berlin; it is very hard to see an 
immediate practical political solution of the 
Berlin problem which does not sacrifice the 
rights of Berliners for the sake of world 
peace. [1 can be seen in the Congo—~ 
should the United Nations troops stand 
back and allow a massacre, or should they 
intervene militarily ? 

It can also be seen when vicwing the 
industrialisation of under-developed coun- 
tries, One may make an analysis of the 
dangera of centralisation, or the cultural 
desirability of a craft economy, but as John 
Rex pointed out recently in Peace News 
the “seal” revolutionary is basically con- 
cerned with having enough bread to eat and 
a living wage, and wants the political power 
to achieve economic security. 

Utopianism which disregards present 
realities is irresponsible. But the impulses 
which lead to a utopian view of politics 
thould mean that one is vitally concerned 
that men are now starving or being massa- 
cred or rotting in prison, 


There are certain points where this con- 
tradiction, which Weber felt and articulated 
and which most people feel, ceases to exist 
and the “responsible” action is equated 
with the utopian action. We have reached 
this point when, faced with the overwhelm- 
ingly destructive power of nuclear weapons, 
we opt for unilateral disarmament, lt be- 
comes clear that the traditionally “ respon- 
sible" form of politicy is no longer respon- 
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sible at all. ‘Phere are dangers involved in 
unilateral disarmament, but these dangers 
are less than those involved in continuing 
On our present course of stockpiling arms, 
and unilateral action opens the way for a 
creative response, 

In the discussion of a new political basis 
associated with unilateralism, we need to 
discover whether there is also a meeting 
point between the utopian ideal of society 
and the immediate hard facts of practical 
politics. {Is there a real connection between 
decentralisation in industry and government 
and a balanced economy and effective dis- 
armament? And is there a connection 
between the type of immediate action which 
seems morally most attractive and the type 
of action which seems objectively most 
effective ? 

During the fast few weeks we have tried 
to argue that there are these connections, 
that it will not prove possible to implement 
unilateral disarmament within the present 
governmental and economic structure, and 
that it will not be effective to work through 
the normal channels of manipulation of 
votes. The problem is not that party 
politics are corrupting, or tired, or frustrat- 
ing--or rather this is only half the pro- 
blem, Our case is that it is now ineffective 
to try to swing block votes at the Labour 
Party conference. The corrupting pressures 
of party politics, the pressures which en- 
abled the ASW to ignore their mandate on 
German Rearmament, enabled Vorn Wil- 
liamson to call a recall conference and the 
AEU to vote both ways, are precisely the 
pressures which militate against the present 
Labour Party becoming genuinely uni- 
Jateralist. 

.¥) 


Thus as Don Arnott pointed out in 
Peace News last week, the ‘“ refugees from 
contemporary politics’ are not just indulg- 
ing their personal ideals at the expense of 
society—any more than the objector is 
simply indulging his conscience at the ex- 


Both 
are registering a valuable dissent to de- 
humanising methods and institutions, and 
though both may retreat into personal 
isolationism or moral superiority, they have 
a potentially creative and effective contri- 
buuion to make to their society. 

Much of the misunderstanding between 
the political “realists and = the political 
idealists arises out of a division of ethics 
and practical politics into separate worlds, 
This enables many realists to concede the 
ullimate value or logic of the utopian pousi- 
tion and then dismiss it whilst considering 
everyday realities, But moral values are 
implicit in most of the theories and actions 
of the realists and often used as justifica- 
tions: wars are fought to defend freedom 
and so on. In some cases they are very 
debased and meaningless kind of moral 
values which are simply conventional 
clichés— the kind of phrases Macmillan will 
roll, off about democracy and the free 


world. 
O 


In other cases there is a genuine concern 
for people and for real moral values~-this 
sort of concern Jeads people to support the 
United Nations’ recent operations in 
Katanga, or “strong” action by the British 
Government in the Central Africa Federa- 
tion, or the PLN in Algeria. Some pacitists 
have shown an extraordinary lack of sensi- 
tivity to the reasons for the use or advocacy 
of violence in this kind of situation; have 
failed to find any moral difference between 
the violence operated by, for example, the 
French in Algeria through the whole sys- 
tem of colonialism as well as specific acts 
of brutality, and by the FLN fighting for 
basic freedom and dignity. 


But the fact remains that the violence 
used by the FLN has led to the injury and 
death of many Moslems and Whites and 
acts of terror create a psychology which 
eventually disrupts democratic and liber- 
tarian values, 


The utopian and realistic views of politics 
can meet in a genuine synthesis only if the 
relationship between morality and practical 
politics, between ends and means, is 


BIZERTA ATROCITIES 


N independent committee of en- 
quiry conducted by members of 


the International Commission of 
Jurists into allegations of French 
atrocities at Bizerta confirmed the 


Tunisian allegations in a report made 
public on October 13. 


Members of the Committee were Gerald 
Gardiner, QC, Mr. Rolf Christopherson, 
Secretary-general of the Norwegian Nar 
Association, and Professor Felix Ermarcora 
of Innsbruck University and Vice-chairman 
of the United Nations Human Rights Com- 
mission, 


The Tunisian Government asked the 
Commission to undertake an enquiry after 
the French had refused to co-operate in an 
enquiry by the Red Cross, who were unable 
to act without the French Government's 
permission. French co-operation was also 
withheld from the independent committee 
of enquiry. 

The committee’s unanimous conclusion 
was: ‘ Whatever the legal status of Bizerta 
may be, French armed forces between July 
18 and 24 in Bizerta and within an area of 
about 20 kilometres from it, executed 
prisoners, particularly young — civilian 
prisoners, and in some cases deliberately 
mutilated bodies, whether before of after 
death, and were also guilty of other acts in 
violation of the provisions of the two 
Geneva conventions, and in violation of any 
concept of human rights, 

“We think it right to add that we have 
heard no evidence directly implicating the 
sailors or troops ordinarily stationed in 
Rizerta but only he parachute troops 
brought in on and after July 19,” 


France denied these accusations on 
October 14. Lord Shawcross and two other 
members of the International Commission 
of Jurists dissociated themselves from the 
Commission's report on the grounds that 
the report was published “ without prior 
communication to the French Government 
or any requests to the Government for its 
observations.” 


The dissentients added: “It would have 
been better not to have undertaken an en- 
quiry into atrocities alleged by one side.and 
arising in the course of an armed conflict 
in which atrocities might unfortunately be 
committed by both sides.” 


+ 


Peace News recently received a_ letter 
from a correspondent who was in Bizerta 
at the time of the crisis and a demonstra- 
tion by unarmed civilians against the French 
base. She states : 


“ For the record, all the pacifist demon- 
straters were under machine-gun fire. I 
know. I nursed « lot of them. ‘Tunisian 
ambulances and ambulance teams were 
machine gunned. French civilian women 
fired on Tunisian women and children 
joining a pacilist demonstration. This last 
appalled everybody. 

“Tasked about this again and again, and 
made people go over the facts till I was 
absolutely convinced if is true. Apart from 
this, French paratroopg continued to infil- 
trate in Hizerta town a little more every 
day. French aircraft continued to violate 
Tunisian air space. One day, when I was 
out in the country, I saw two of them 
circling round and round at a height of 
perhzin ten metres~ -just waiting to be shot 
| ad 


accepted by both sides. The conflicting 
ethics also need to be combined in a per- 
spective which combines immediate and 
ultimate ends instead of looking at one to 
the exclusion of the other. Finally, both 
utopians and realists need to come to terms 
with the meaning and nature of power, At 
present there is a tendency for pacifists and 
anarchists to run away from the problem 
and for socialists or liberals to accept vari- 
ous types of economic, governmental or 
military power too uncritically. 


There are, for example, some pacifists 
who believe that strikes are essentially 
violent because they are coercive, and 
anarchists who oppose every kind of legal 
restraint or administrative organisation. At 
the other extreme there are socialists who 
justify the dictatorship of the proletariat or 
liberals who ignore the pressures of capi- 
talism, and both who accept the tyranny 
of modern methods of warfare. 


They may all be criticised for not think- 
ing seriously about the nature of power at 
all levels of society. Those who oppose the 
coerciveness of the strike or a fast or act 
of civil disobedience seem to assume that 
individuals are completely isolated entities 
and that the complex of social relationships 
that constitute society does not exist. ‘The 
operation of these relationships constitutes 
a form of power, which can be creative 
or destructive depending on the nature of 
the relationship. Slavery is an extreme 
form of a destructive relationship and the 
power of the slave-owner is a destructive 
power; the director of a= cartel operates 
another form of destructive power; the 
head of a secret police unother. 


& 


But the kind of power which would be 
exercised in a factory where there was 
genuine workers’ control or in a_ real 
“Soviet” is essentially creative. As Edward 
Thompson pointed out, an extreme view of 
power as always destructive is absurd and 
omits half of the picture. Various forms of 
social co-operation and organisation and a 
certain degree of power are essential to 
genuine freedom and democracy; central- 
ised and tyrannical power is opposed not 
only because it results in much individual 
misery but because by depriving the masses 
of any power over their environment it is 
also degrading them. The kind of power 
which springs from non-co-operation with 
various forms of economic relationships-~ 
boycotts and strikes—is a legitimate and 
Necessary extension of the kind of power 
resulting from workers’ control in industry. 

Though there are many doubts about the 
efficacy of various forms of non-violent 
direct action, in the last few years the 
actions in the Deep South, and in Japan, 
South Africa and in Britain have gained 
quite widespread acceptance for the use of 
this type of non-violent power. It is recog- 
nised that boycotts, sit-ins, and so on can 
be politically effective, both in gaining in- 
ternal civil rights and in securing national 
freedom, as India did from the British. 
Much less attention has been paid to the 
developing of constructive forms of direct 
action and of defining what kind of econo- 
mic and social relationships are consistent 
with the rejection of military violence. 


o 


In Peace News our aim will be to define 
in practical terms what action we should be 
taking now both in the movement for 
nuclear disarmament and in wider areas. 
We do not want to pretend that the tension 
between the ethics of responsibility and of 
ultimate ends can be entirely or simply re- 
solved; or that the borderline between crea~ 
tive and destructive, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate power can be simply defined; or that 
non-violence and direct action aro a 
panacea. But we do want to explore a 
political power which is not essentially 
based on violence and to obtain a dialogue 
between those holding the two ethics within 
a framework in which it can be meaningful. 

There is no meeting point between adva- 
cates of nuclear deterrence and complete 
non-resistance, But there is room for con- 
structive debate between the Committee of 
100 and the New Left, for example. Out 
of debate between all shades of radical and 
unilateralist opinion we hope to create a 
basis for responsible and utopian politics. 
Peace News will be taking up specific 
points made by contributors in the series 
“The Committees af 100 and a new political 
basis " in a future issue, 


Marching for unilateral disarmament 


FRANCISCO TO 


December 1, 1960 —- 


SAN 


FPN months on the road, walking 

~ 6,000 miles from the desert and 
mountains of the United States to 
the Russian steppes, crossing six 
national frontiers including the “Iron 
Curtain? dividing Germany--this is 
the outline of the march. 


Sometimes hundreds or thousands of 
supporters joined, sometimes a dozen 
or less paced through deserted 
stretches alone. The long-term 
personnel kept changing owing to 
Ulness, commitments or personal 
doubts. The attitude of the authori- 
ties and of the people in each country 
varied in) both the Western and 
Eastern countries. 


There is not one story of the march but 
thousands, seen through the cyes of 
individual marchers of different ages, 
nationalities and background who 
saw different portions of the march; 
of the national organisers in each 
country and of the hosts in every 
town along the way; and also of the 
police, the pressmen, the mayors, the 
military and the ordinary people the 
marchers met. 


In this supplement some of the basic 
events are recorded; the “ feel” of 
the mareh at certain stages is ex- 
pressed in the words of some of the 
marchers; and their basic policy, its 
significance and achievements are 
discussed, 


The mareh started in San Francisco on 
December 1, 1960, and arrived in 
Moscow on October 3. The marchers 
spent six months crossing the United 
States — 4,000 miles. A selected team 
of 13) Americans plus two photo- 
graphers flew to London on June 1. 
After a rally in Trafalgar Square on 
June 4 the marchers—joined now by 
four British volunteers, two from 
Sweden, one from Norway, another 
from Finland and one from West 
CGermany—walked via Aldermaston 
to Southampton, where they took a 
boat to Le Havre. 


The French authorities would not 
ullow them to land. Five of the 
marchers jumped overboard and 
swam ashore in protest: and the 
team had to return to England. They 


From 


made a second attempt at entry ten 
days later, were again not allowed 
ashore, and sent back to England. 
The marchers then crossed over to 
Belgium, and on July 2 at the border 
town of Mouscron met with a group 
of Frenchmen, who had been carry- 
ing on the march through France m 
the face of continual obstruction and 
arrests by the police. 

icam of 


Mouscron the miu 


Not one story but many 


marchers resumed their journey and 
walked via Brussels to West Ger- 
many, crossing near Aachen on July 
15. They were joined at this stage 
by a French girl volunteer and two 
Belgian students. Their route through 
West Germany took them through 
Boun and Hannover to the bast 
German crossing point at Helmstedt. 
Members of a “tributary” murch 
through Holland from Amsterdam to 
the German border then joined the 


October 8, 


muin {cam near Osnabruck on 
July 29. During their time in West 
Germany the marchers defied the 
ban on demonstrating at military 
buses and were arrested, but allowed 
to conmtinue the march. 


On August 7 the team, joined now by 


four more West Germans and a 
Dutch volunteer, crossed the border 
into East Germany, After marching 
for u week under suict surveillance, 


a crisis arose over the question of 
the team entering Bertin, ‘The erisis 
in the team’s relationship with the 
East German authorities coincided 
with and arose out of the beginning 
of the Berlin crisis. As the marchers 
refused to bypass Berlin they were 
“deported " back to Helmstedt. 


Phe march was resumed on August 22 


in Poland where the team had a 
warm welcome and a good deal of 
freedom, ‘They were allowed ta 


In the USSR the march progressed at 
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picket the Defence Ministry in War- 
saw and made a pilgrimage to 
Auschwitz, On September 15 they 
crossed the Russian boarder at Brest. 


breakneck speed to cover the 660 
miles between Brest and Moseow tn 
three weeks. The team went through 
Minsk and Smolensk, met lirge 
crowds at each fawn and even ia 
villages and at crass<rouds, made 


Inany speeches and distributed thou. 
sands of leaflets. On the outskirts of 
Moscow they picketed a military 
barracks; on October 3 they held a 
vigil in Red Square, They also spoke 
ut the University and had a meeting 
with Mrs. Khrushchev before leave 
ing Moscow on October 8. 


This is bui a skelefon outline of the 


march, But the following pagea 
bring i to Mle and feave us with 
much ta consider, 


AN EIGHT-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
OF THE SIX-THOUSAND- MILE 


REPORT 
MARCH 


At an carly stage in California: 

Scott Herrick (left) and Barton 

Stone, Both went on to complete 
the march to Moscow. 


HOW THE 
MARCH BEGAN 


The idea of the march to 
Moscow cmerged during the 
Polaris Action demonstration in 
New England, USA, during the 
suminer of 1960. 1 was taken up 
by the American Commitice for 
Non-violent’ Action, which had 
sponsored the Polaris Action pro- 
(ests against the building and 
lugnching of Polaris subimarines. 

CNYA has been engaging in direct 
action demonstrations aguinst nuclear 
weapons since 1957, ‘They organised 
und (ook part in a protest ut the 
Nevada Desert atomic testing area in 
1957; the voyage of the Golden Rule, 
which tried to enter the US Pacilic 
testing urea at Eniwetok in 1958; and 
the ciyil disabedicnee demonstration 
at the Omalis missile buse in 1959, 
Vhese are some of the more dramatic 
demonstrations from CNVA’s record 
of opposition io US and Western 
iniidary policies. 


* 


Bul once the San Francisco to 
Moscow Walk teft New York it be- 
came an international venture. Among 
those who joined the tenm of 17 
Americans were British demonstri- 
tors, a French girl, two Belgian 
students, a volontcer From Holland, 
two Norwegians, and marchers from 
West Germany, Sweden and Fintand. 
Not all those who jained the main 
team were eventually able to go all 
the way to Mascow, and they joined 
the march af various points beiween 
London und Hannover, 


* 


Ad hoe committees for the mareh 
were set up in most of the European 
countries directly javolved, Support 
wis drawn from pacifists and other 
Left-wing groups, but there was no 
ollivial co-qperation in any Western 
couniry Wilh branches of the World 
Peace Council. Individuals from all 
organisations were welcome to join 
the mareh in their own country, bat 
only those fully committed to the 
palicy and dixcipline of the march 
could Join the iain team. 


fn ity Europeu phase the Ameri- 
can-Initiaied walk was merged with 
no oshinilar project initiated by lage 
Oskarsson frons Sweden and gained 
its new title “ American-European 
March”, 


MPHERE is not scope in this supple- 
ment to begin to do justice to the 
six months’ march across the United 
States. ‘Phe bare facts are that be- 
tween December | and April | 
3,000 miles were covered between 
San Francisco and Chicago at a rate 
of about 25 miles per day. During 
this phase, in which distances were 
long and conditions often rigorous, 
only a small team of marchers took 
part. During the second phase from 
Chicago to New York masg_ par- 


The first 


Bradford Lyttle, leader of the march, 
wrote this report of the first six 
weeks out from San Francisco, It 
appeared in the Committee for Non- 
violent Action's Bulletin for January 
30. 

MPHE Walk left San Francisco 
December | with ten team 
members. At the end of January 
there are nine members and 11 full- 
time participants. Three are women, 
The youngest walker is 18, the oldest 
is 47. Distance averages 23 miles 
per day. 

Several hundred persons have joined for 
varying Jengths of time—S6 in Los 
Angeles. Four to ten people walk each 
day, the others servicing the team. 


Publicity has been good. Large photos and 
long stories about the walk’s start appear- 
ed throughout the world. Local coverage 
along the route of the walk has continued 
heavy. In Phoenix, Arizona, | was on a 
very popular interview programme for 
two hours, Several half-hour taped inter- 
views with walkers have been used. We 
have found the least coverage in com- 
munities dominated by military industries. 


Public mectings have been held in San 


ticipation was encouraged and the 
average mileage was reduced to 
about 17 miles per day. 


The team centered Chicago on March 29, 


and joined in a two-day local walk spon- 
sored by the American Friends Service 
Committee, Student Peace Union and the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 
At the culmination of this walk Bradford 
Lyttle, march leader, addressed a rally of 
2,200 people and invited them all to join 
the =omarch. Although not everyone 
accepted the invitation, the march left 


Chicago considerably larger than when it 
came, 


The marchers reached Washington on May 


12 and picketed the Pentagon, On May 
13 a delegation met for 45 minutes at the 
White House with Arthur Schlesinger 
Jnr., Special Assistant to President’ Ken- 
nedy, On May 28 the march entered New 
York. 200 people joined as it passed 
through Manhattan to the UN Plaza, Ona 
May 31 the 15 marchers chosen to go to 
Europe walked to Idlewild Airport and 
caught a phine to London. 


six weeks on the march 


Francisco, Palo Alto, Santa Barbara, fos 
Angeles, Phoenix and ‘Tucson. 200 people 
attended the Los Angeles meeting at 
which Linus Pauling spoke. Dozens of 
military establishments have been picketed 
by the walkers and a team of “ flying 
pickets.” 


The public has received us well, There has 


been little overt hostility, much open 
friendliness and support. Bags of oranges 
were heaped on us in California. People 
have yelled ‘God be with you!" instead 
of “Go back to Russia!” Some of us 
who experienced rocks, eggs and curses 
hurled at us in Polaris Action have felt 
this benignity a trifle strange. 


In Santa Monica, Herman Kahn, top Rand 


Corp military strategist and physicist, co- 
operated in a filmed discussion with me 
about his views, non-violence and the 
walk. J found Mr. Kahn friendly, open 
minded, tolerant, curious, agile in argu 
ment. Our views differed radically, but 
we agreed when he said, frequently, ° The 
situation is very, very sertous” and "[f 
the arms race continues another decade. 
thermonuclear war is probable.” He also 
said that if the arms race jeopardized the 
lives of three billion people, he would 
turn to non-violence. 


Phoenix is a conservative community where 


witch-hunting is being revived. | am told 


that “Students Against Communism ” at 
Arizona State University is drawing up a 
list of faculty members and students who 
they believe should be purged. A mile 
from the campus, we were greeted by 60 
angry young wen who vowed the walkers 
would not be allowed to speak on their 
quadrangle unless they had = proof the 
adininistration had given permission. We 
gave the proof and addressed a near- 
riotous crowd of 300 students in a meet- 
ing that lasted four hours and ended in 
many useful discussion groups. Our 
opponents had signs reading “ War!” and 
“Exterminate the Enemy! ” 


But John Beecher, poet and English lecturer 


at the university, had a different reaction. 
He resigned his post to join the walk 
with his wife, Barbara. He said, * deeply 
regret the necessity of leaving my students 
in the middle of the academic year. I 
believe, however, that my example in 
joining the peace walk will be more 
elective teaching than anything 1 might 
accomplish in the classroom.” 


Since leaving Tucson, the walk has been 


crossing sparsely populated territory. As 
it climbs into the mountains, the weather 
trows colder. Before this Bulletin reaches 
you, the walkers will have vigiled for a 
day at Alamagordo, where the first atomic 
bomb was tested in 1945, The long walk 
to New York is about one quarter 
completed, 


England 


WUETEEN American marchers 
arrived at London Airport 
on June t. They were met by re- 
porters and cameramen, recorded a 
hurried television interview and set 
off in the rain to walk into London. 
On Sunday, June 4, the marchers were given 
a send-off in Trafalgar Square at a Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament rally 
attended by about 6,000 people. The team 
walked through Hammersmith, Staines, 
the missile town of Bracknell—where 
they held a factory gate mecting outside 
Sperry [td., a manufacturer of missile 
components—to Reading. Here Bradford 
Lyttle, the march leader, spoke to an 
audience of 200 in the Town Hall. 

At Aldermaston the team held a three-hour 
vigil, leafleted the workers when they 
went home, and spent the night camped 
opposite the gates. Then on to Thatcham 
and Newbury, where open-air meelings 
were held. Early Saturday, June 10, a 
vigil was held outside the Greenham 
Common US airbase. Over the weekend 
the team were joined by up to 200 CND 
supporters on the road to Basingstoke and 
Winchester. 

Monday, their last day on the road, took 
them to Southampton. Just beyond Win- 
chester they availed themselves of the 
traditional “ wayfarery’ dole" of bread 
and ale from the St. Cross Hospital, 
which has been the due of all travellers 
along this road since the Middle Ages, 
when the monks dispensed hospitality, The 
marchers were welcomed in Southampton 
by the Mayor and accompanied through 
the town to the docks. 

The national press, TV and radio gave some 


@ ON NEXT PAGE 


Trafalgar Square, London, on June 4, Part of the crowd of about 6,000 

listening to march leader Bradford Lyttle (right) at a send-olf rally organised 

by the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. ‘Thousands later marched with 
the (eam out of ceniral London, 


This is the leaflet 


nation fo start scrapping ifs weapons. 


‘Phese pacts intensify the Cold War. 


harm future generations. 
use these weapons im our masie. 


The marchers’ leaflet 


printed in six lanvitayes 
marchers distributed alony their route across burope : 


WE ARE WALKING TO MOSCOW 
SOME of us have walked trom San Francisco, almast 4,000 miles, to 
the Capital of ihe United States--Washington D.C, 
For we are equally opposed to the armaments of the East and West. We are 
murching for unconditional disarmament NOW, 
The mos¢ effeetive way to any disarmament today, we believe, is for some 
When one country disarms first, it opens 


H-bombs and missiles are totally evil 
outright, destroy thousands more slowly from burns and radiation sickness, and 
We cannot without protest let our own poycranitais 
And any country which has t-bombs and 


whieh the 


the way for others (o do the same, Some nation ust find the courage to act first, 
In cach country we pass through we are calling on the government to give up 
nuclenr weapons unconditionally aad to discard military pacts based on then. 


They can kill millions of people 


inissiles, for whatever reason, is in tact willing to use them, 


In the nuelear ave war is outdated. 
coullicts, and any war is likely to become a nuclear war. 


must therefore be rejected. 


It cannot deal cllectively with major 
Dependence on arms 


for the freedom of tidia, and the Norwegian teachers used in resixting Pitter-— 
pan best defend and enlarge freedom and justice. 

All governments should therefore end conscription, start to do away with 
armed forces, and turn (o Gandhian non-violence to defend freedom and resist 


tyranny and oppression. 


BREAD NOT BOMBS 


The world is full of honger, disease and poverty. 


We believe that the 


Soviet Union and the Uniled States with other countries should pool their 
resources to remove such sulfering—by using the money now wasted on weapous 


of destruction. 


We are appealing above all to the ordinary people in every country we walk 
through to take personal action und to work for the unconditional renunciaiion 


of army by their own couuntry. 


In Moscow and in every capital city oa our 


route we shall say What the American Marchery have already said in Washington, 


D.C. the capital of the United States : 


“At this stage disarmament can be achieved if one nation iy prepared 

to take a first step in giving up its arms as an example for others to follow.” 
WE CANNOT BE SILENT 

Some of us act out of religious conviction, othery out of commilment to 

ethical values, and we are united in opposing moderna war. Because hamunity is 

in such grave danger of destruction, we are determined to speak what we believe 


to be true. 


In this new situation we believe that non-violence such as Gandhi used | 


In onr own countries we have all urged the renunciation of mass 


violence. And we shall continue to do this. Seme of us have joined demonstra- 
tions for disarmament. Others have refused to pay taxes for war, or have refused — § 
inilitary service, or have protested at missile bases and atomic plants, or refused 

to work in industries making arms. As a result some of us have been arrested 

in ovr own countrics «am! have spent time in prison. 


WE SHALL SPEAK 


This is our record. These are our beliefs. We hope to be able to speak out 
freely wherever we go. Within cach country we will insist on distributing our 
literature, holding our banners and talking with the people. Because we belleve 
the discussion of our ideas iy vital, we are prepared to go to prison if prevented 
from carrying out owe march of spreading our beliefs, 

We believe that peace can only come when sations give ap dependence on 
militury force and turn to the kind of power Gandhi used in ludia. We therefore 
urge you, according to your convictions, ta act for peace now ! 


England 


° 

(continued) 
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space to the American team when they 
arrived in London, but paid very little 
attention to the Trafalgar Square rally 
and then forgot about the marchers until 
they were barred from entering Prince. 
Both the team’s demonstrations at Le 
Havre were well publicised in British 
papers. The march did not make news 
again until the civil disobedience demon- 
strations at West German bases and the 
ieam’s expulsion from bast Germany, 
both events attracted a few paragraphs 
in various papers. 


No notice was taken of the team’s entry 


into the Soviet Unien, but the press 
suddenly woke up to what was happening 
and became excited on October 2, when 
the marchers picketed a military instal- 
lation on the outskirts of Moscow Press, 
radio and TV coverage of the five days 
in Moscow was very full and on the 
whole very fair, making clear the 
marchers’ policy. The Red Square vigil, 
the Moscow University meeling and the 
visit to Mrs. Khrushehey cliched sare 
{front-page coverige, photographs, and 
appreciative editorial comment in’ The 
Guardian and The Duily Velegraph. 


in England the march found a ready res- 


ponse among the nuclear disarmament 
and pacifist organisations, who were ghiud 
of the double opportunity of welcoming 
Americans who were vigorously opposing 
US military policies. and assovidt ng 
themselves wilh a venture wir 1 was tak- 


ing the message of unilateral disarma- 
ment into the Communist countries, The 
marchers chabled CND {o show it was 
not anti-American, but was working with 
groups in the USA against American 
Government policies; and that it was not 
pro-Russian policies, but anxious ta 
communicate the idea of unilateralism to 
the Russian people. 


The English phase of the march was import- 


ant for the marchers themselves for two 
reasons, It marked the transition from 
an all-American project fo an interna- 
tional one In London British and Scean- 
dinavinn volunteers joined the march and 
brench and Belgian representatives spoke 
in Trafalgar Square. Seeondly it gave the 
Warchers a jummping-ott point for the 
continent, By allowing the marchers in, 
the British set a favourable precedent, 
and the CND Trafalgar Square tally gave 
the march a certain political prestipe it 
both West and East Porope. 


Hecause of the tradition of the Aldermaston 


marches, direct action demonstrations aml 
Committee of 100) sit-downs, the actual 
umpact af the march while in’ England 
was probably less than on the continent. 
Phere was plenty of local press coverage 
along the route, but this tended io em- 
phasise irrelevancics Tike the Bohemian 
appearance of same of the English 
avcommpanying omarghers, though samme 
lacal press stones clearly indicated the 
narch policy, Towever, the successful 
conclusion ef the march and its wide- 
spread publicity should have a favour- 
ablo impact on public opinion if the re- 
actions of the Righi-wing papers ihem- 
selves are any hind of guide. 


A car appeared outside... 


PEACE NEWS, October 20, 96b-—~7 


France 


TPE only country — which 
refused the team permission 
to enter was France. When the 
murchers were due to arrive there a 
slate of emergency had beeu declared 
as a result of the attempted coup by 
Right-wing Generals in Algeria, and 
all demonstrations were — oflicially 
forbidden. 


The marchers initially crossed over froma 


Southampton to Le Havre on Monday, 
dune 12. ‘They were not allowed ashore. 
After tong discussions with Preuch 
ofliciais a group of live marchers jumped 
overboatd and swam to the shore in pro- 
test against the ban on entry. 


The events of this period ure given in 


more detail below in a series of 
eamracts from letters and reporty 
written at the time. 


Robert Kingsley (American uuarcher who 


was not picked up by French police), Le 
Mavre, Jane PS: 


Yoday at precisely 6.34 pam. i, and four 


other members of the march, jumped off 
the British Railways ship Normennia, We 
landed in the water aear the quay and 
swam ashore. 


We began distributing our wet leallers. 


Presently a policeman came up to Regina 
and led her away. Che crowd inune- 
diately closed around me, 1 eased back 
to find out what the other swimmers were 
doing, 


Sul ne arrest. One of the French suppor- 


ters put his coat around ime; another pave 
me a cigarette. My host approached me 
und sugeested we go for coffees. Many 
photographers kept snapping pictures and 
Po was soaking wet. We walked boldly 
over the guay to a small coffee shop. 
Again photographers appeared and took 
pichires the proprietress rushed at 
thent and scolded them severely. 

we drove to 
my host’s home, Pierre, our French con- 
lact, came in anid was all smiles. 


During my meal my host, Pierre, and | 


discussed the next step. We agreed to 
continue the walk with French sup 
porters. Pietre says thal we cannot expect 
to walk far before we are arrested. The 
press and police have been notified. 


Pierre Martin (French organiser, who had 


come over willl (cam [rom Southampton 
but was ous oa French imidonal alowed 
ausbare), June bf, § game: Dear A. d., 
bam in the train back to Paris with 
Robert. Vhis is the situation now: (1 
Only two Prench supporters Jeft Le Havre 
this morning for Ralbec. () As the 
police don’t ask for Robert he wrote a 
letter to General de Gaulle asking tor a 
personal appoiatrment. When we arrive 


Le Havre gendarmes carry Barnaby Martin, 22-year-old British marcher. = 
back aboard the Normannia on the team’s first atiempt te enter France. He 
was dragged up the gang plank and severely broived. 


in Pars we will get in touch at once 
wilh the American Pinbassy 


The journslists are calling withont inter- 


ruption to Know the developaicits buat we 
gave Chem coathings tht nonminge Phe 
three local papers were very syniputbetic 
Unded Press reporter toll giv that he 
was oflered 50,000 francs for the set of 
photos of the jumpers. f just saw that 
france Soir (ere than (060,000 readers) 
woes absooa photo and sinall article, 


It is do very great help for the non-violent 


Movement mM Peace YF hape to be at 
ALT. 86-38 tomarrow morning “UP 130 
if foam not arrested. 


Pierre Marlin, Paris, dawe @5, J pan: Pear 


ALE the french Cotomitttee aad miast 
of the town councils on the road between 
be Ulavre and Rouen have officially pro 
tested against the decision of the Minister 
of the Interior. b suppose that the French 
Government ws alratd that the arch oy 
erystallise all the appositien to the 
Algerian war, expecially when it is break- 
Ing the negotiations with the FILN. Vhe 
sympathetic support we get in the press, 
even fhe non-Lett press. seeins loo shaw 
that if is right on this point. 

received fhe news that the two Prone 
marchers had all banners and leaflets cons 
fiscated, but could enter Bulbee  seith 
banners on which if was written ° Cen- 
sored”, and nothing else. 


April Carter (Rarapeaa Organber, Landon, 


June 16. Memo to Eorapean Contacts + 
The marchers were sent back to England 
tram be Gavre at bl pan. luesday night: 
and arrived in Southampton at @ am. 
Wednesday, June tf 


The team’s plan is now twofold: G) Ta 


make all possible representations fo ihe 
French authorities ta Paris, London anid 
New York to get permission for the 
team to enter; Gi) To make a second 
allempl to enter France sone Ome next 
week, 


tn Paris Professor Kastler, President of the 2 


French Federation Against Atonie Arina- 
ments. has made an official approach to 
de Gaulle, amt A. do Musie is flying ta 
Paris today in the hape that with the 
assistance of Professor Kastler he can 
obtain an biterview with the Minister at 
the Inferior for members of the team. 


Text of press release isavd ia London on 


June 206: Two marchers set out on Sinks 
14 for Bolbec, The Prench police caniia- 
vated the marchers’ banners and leafleds, 
and detained thems two and a hatf hours. 
However the marcel has been allowed to 
continue will) those walking wearing 
Signs pretesting against the fact Ubat the 
team were not alowed to enter. Accord- 
ing ta news received from Paris today, 
six people are now walking, lachuling 
one Alperian and the san of an Algerian 
“Colon” (settler). Pins group was greeted 
@ OW NEXT PAGE 
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BOPEACK NEWS, October 20, 1704 


‘The Mayor of Mouscron (in dark suit) greeted the marchers from Britain 
and the team who had just walked across France. The sign (left) welcomes 
foreigners to the Belgian border town. 


France 


(continued) 
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in Vernon by the Depuly Mayor of the 
town, ‘Uhe Freneh marchers reach Sf. 
Germain on the evening of June 20 and 
enter Paris on June 21, 


A. J. Muste, Paris, June 22, Memo te New 


York: France is it a near state of war. 
Almost every day the Right sets off a 
plastic bomb or two; Algerians may shoot 
Up police or anti-FILN Algerians. A 
police state exists; police da what they 
please. open mail, etc. Plans are made 
quietly to have walkers rendezvous at a 
certain spot in Paris outskirts the police 
are there before you arrive, 


Aprit Carter, London June 23. Memo io 


New York and Buropean Contac’s: The 
tearm re-etnbarked af Southamplon on 
Wednesday evening, and left again for Le 
Havre aboard the Naernnannia. No 
obstacles were placed in their way by the 
British Emigration Authorities or by 
British Railways, who own the boat 


When the boat docked at fe Havre the 


team were again refused permission to 
Jand and in the afternoon 14 af them 
jumped overboard, and swam ashore (five 
others walked down the gangplank), There 
were many people watching, Brad placed 
the figure at 1,500, and members of the 
team were able to distribute their leaflets 
and make brief speeches. There were 
plenty of press men and film cameras in 
evidence. 


The police detained most of those who had 


swam ashore until just before the boat 
left for Southampton at U) pum. Mbhrsday 
piytht, Then the team were hastily put 
aboard, bul the Captain was in such a 
hiirry to cast al} to prevent further 
demonstrations that the police did pnt 
have time to send all the demonstrators 
aboard, and they were left in @ police van 
when the Nornannia sailed. As the ship 
cast off Phil Leahy jamped overboard 
fgain. So there are six still in Prance, 


The rest of the team are going straight to 


Helgium, Phey should catch the boat this 
evening and will be met at Ostend by the 
Kelzian Committee, They will then be 
taken straight te Rummen for a weekend 
conference on non-violence and a work 
camp. They will then start marching from 
the French-Belgium border on July 2. 
‘The leam and Belgian Cammitiee will 
meet at the border the group of French 


people who have been carrying on the 
march across France. 

J, Muste, Londen, Jane 25, Memo to 
New York, Report on Thursday, June 22, 
demonsiration at Le Ulavre: The clippings 
from Paris Soir, the mass circulation 
paper in Prance, Paris Normandie Che 
paper for North-West France) te tlavre 
local paper and Le Monde will have pre- 
ceded this note. We cven got a couple 
of paragraphs in Figaro, To get on the 
front page in france-Soir and columns 
with pictures in) ParissNormandie, at a 
time when thousands of peasants are 
tioting not far away, the German Presi- 
dent is visiting France, etc,, represents a 
real break-through, 


Our French pacifist friends are immensely 


cuthusigstic over Woand others are imn- 
pressed. Pierre Martin who was on dock 
at Le Havre says 80 per cent of 2,000 
people watching were pro-team. 


Lett over in France when main body were 


transporicd back to Southampton ‘Thurs- 
day night were six of the team. Before I 
left Paris, Saturday afternoon, confer- 
ences and phone calls resulted in under- 
standing that all stx would be pur on 
boat to Southampton Saturday evening. 
Pohtee also agreed that if Kingsley went 
to be Havre he would be given his pass- 
port there and allowed to go back with 
rest, 


A. J. Mluste, Report ta Pence News, July: 


The French marchers endured such hard- 
ships, inf—icted by the French police. as 
the men being dragged by their ears and 
the woman by their hair, They were 
arrested tviee in Paris and several times 
altogether. More than once their banners 
were confiscated. “Iwo men walked the 
total distance through Prance, They were 
Mohamed Braham of Algeria and George 
Avadia. Mohamed Hraham is 24-year-old 
bricklayer from Paris and a Maslem. 
George Avadia is a 34-year-old Israch. 
also from Paris, and a chief accountant. 


Other French marchers were. Jacques 


Dronet, 22 a humanist who has worked 
for past three years with the International 
Voluntary Service, Victor Savary, 23, a 
Protestant and student ino mathematics: 
Claude Voron, 23. a Catholic from Mar- 
seilles and student in physics; fean Neveu, 
3t, a Catholic and translater; Bernard 
Gaschard, a Catholic farm labourer: 
Jean-Pierre Hemon, 20. a Catholic and 
shoemaker; Didier Potreay, 21, Protest- 
ant, and student in fine arts: aad Yvelte 
Naal. 24, Christian Scientist. wha is ti 
sucrefiry in the tourist business. 


Belgium 


Maurice Cosyn, Belgian co-ordinator 
of the march, reports: 


MIMAERE was some unevenness 

in official altitudes to the 

march in its passage through Belgium 

due to the fact that once the Minister 

of the Interior had allowed the 

marchers to enter the country it was 

left to the Burgomasters to decide 

themselves what support they would 
give to the march. 


In one instance, at Tirlemont, after huving 
decided to give an official welcome, the 
local authorities were warned against 
the marchers by some high reactionary 
yudicial official and = cancelled — their 
arrangements, Elowever, in other places 
along the route the local authorities were 
nol difficult to persuade to show their 
sympathy for the march, whether they 
were controlled by a Socialist majority or 
by oa Christian Democrat miajority. 
Catholic communities gave a welcome and 
hospitality to the marchers whenever they 
were invited to by Abbé Carette or Abbé 
Verdoodt. both of the Belgian March 
Committee. The leader of the Protestant 
Church agreed to sponsor the Belgian 
Committee but the heads of the Jewish 
Community refused. 

Tho large daily papers gave no coverage at 
all to the march, but the local provincial 
dailies and weeklies gave many long and 
favourable reports. Despite the stlence of 
the large daily papers, Socialist and 
Liberal as well as Christian Democrat 
(Conservative), everywhere where the 
news had broken through people flocked 
to the roads that the march was to pass 
along and to the meeting places and 
showed much sympathy. 

On the whole the Belgian section of the 
World Peace Council reported accurately 
and favourably in its publications, as did 
also the Communist press, but they did 
not advise their supporters to follow the 


The impact 


A. J. Muste, chairman of the US 
Counnittee for Non-violent Action, 
reported — for the — Coniniittee's 
Bulletin: 

FPIRLEMONT, Belgium, July 
12.—1 wish § could talk to 
you in person about what this pro- 
ject looks like from close by and the 
impact it is making. Recent inei- 
dents, of @ very minor churacter in 
themselves, but which may be more 
revealing because of that, are fresh 
in my mind. 

Yesterday morning a little before ten the 

(cam was gathered in a square in Brussels 


THEIR BANNERS 
These were ithe slogans on 
banners carried on the march :— 
We urge all nations to abandon 
nuclear Weapons now. 

We urge all gations io disarnt 
unilaterally. 

We urge all nations to abandou 
military pacts. 

We urge all nations to solve conflict 
through non-viuleace, not wir. 

We urge all people te work for 
disarmament, 

Divert money from military to 
overcome poverty, 


along with about SO Belgians who were 
going to walk with them to Louvain. An 
hour Jater they were to begin a one-hour 
silent vigil at a place called Raudoin 
Barracks, a military installation where a 
big NATO operation is located. Belgium 
forbids any such demonstration; but the 
national and city authorities had been so 
impressed by the serious and non-violent 
character of the team that they had made 
un exception jn this cage, 

Well, as we were were assembling for the 
start of the walk, a woman came up to 
me with a bunch of very beautiful and 
obviousty expensive pink roses, She was 


march or attend the meetings. World 
Peace Council officials gave their indivi- 
dual support at meetings in Antwerp and 
Licge and nowhere did they attempt to 
substitute their usual slogans for those of 
the marchers. 


The Soetalise Young Ciuard, although 


strongly anti-militarist and unilateralist. 
did not give the support that they had 
promised. All pacifist supporters who 
assisted the marchers carefully observed 
the request not to obscure the message 
carried by the march. 


Unilateralism is not at all popular with the 


Belgian people, and is advocated by no 
party or paper, but the idea of non- 
violence and the initiative of the marchers 
was looked on with synipathy although 
people were sceptical as to the results. 
The march has certainly brought to the 
attention of the public the fact that an 
international movement exists which re- 
jects the concept of power politics and 
stands firmly in favour of non-violence. 


Although the support given to the marchers 


by local anthorities and by the general 
public will have no visible effect on 
Government policies, the authorities now 
know that action in favour of peace and 
disarmament finds a response from among 
people of all political views. not only 
from the usual World Peace Council 
supporters. 


From an organisational point of view the 


march has shown to the workers in the 
disarmament movement that they need 
not be numerous to obtain results despite 
the lack of support from the national 
press. It has shown to the political parties 
that a long march in support of an ideal 
can make its message known to many 
thousands of people. The Left-wing of 
the Socialist Party is already planning to 
use this method on a national and a 
local scale to encourage opposition to the 
senseless military expenditure which is 
particularly futile in a small country like 
Belgium, 


in Belgium 


a housewife, and said she could not go 
on the march even a few blocks because 
she had to hurry home to two small 
chifdren, She was obviously an “ apoli- 
tical,” ordinary person. She said she had 
bought a rose for each member of ihe 
team, and said, “fT cannot walk even a 
few blocks now, but my heart goes with 
them all the way to Moscow.” Then the 
photographers spotted us and started to 
get ready to take pictures, She saw them 
and said, * Oh, no,” and burried away. 


My host of the moment is an architect who 


is practically letting his work go for two 
weeks {o render all kinds of services from 
early morning until late at night to the 
project, While his wife was making 
breakfast this morning, he sat down be- 
side me on a sofa and said, “ Neither you 
nor I, hor any of the team members can 
realise haw much this project means, 
especially for Belgium.” 


Ihen he referred to the Congo sitnation 


which has so deeply affected Belgium and 
to the great strike which took place here 
some months ago. ‘The strike, he said, 
was at first universally popular, it would 
have suceeded, and the cabinet would 
undoubtedly have been overthrown, and 
a much more progressive and anti-mili- 
turist one established if it had remained 
non-violent. Then, he went on, it became 
violent and the Government won out, 
taxes were increased, and the pro-NATO 
policy was maintained, 


And now, he continued, “ People see and 


hear these young exponents of noo- 
violence; they see what sturdy, upstand- 
ing people they are, capable of marching 
long distances with huge packs on their 
hacks like any soldier. They see their 
nouw-violent attitude and deporiment, and 
it is simply terrific in its impact. 


“Yesterday | went along with the team 


slowly in my cart nearly all ihe way from 
luuvain to here, sometimes walking. 
Hundreds of people carne out to see and 
all took Jeaflets. Many of these people | 
know. J observed them and listened, I 
knaw they were impressed.” 


A MARCH of this character 
“is inevitably a challenge to 

authoritarianism, and the degree of 
freedom allowed to the marchers 
m each country reflects to some 
extent the degree of civil Liberty in 
that country. Because of its special 
tnternational and political character 
the march may have had greater 
freedom than citizens in those 
countries doing. the same things 
this is certumly true of the Com- 
munist countries. But even in Lust 
Furope the differences in- official 
altitudes in bast Germany and 
Poland reflect two very different 
socicties. 
There were also very considerable dil} 
ences in West Europe. The British 
authorities indicated early on that the 
team would be permitted to enter the 
country and carry out their march pro- 
vided they did not oufstay their weleome., 
When the Prench sent the marchers back 
tO England the immigration officitls gave 
them two weeks’ grace, and both the 
British authorities und Briteh Railways, 
who owned the Channel boat on which 
the team twice crossed to France, were 
co-operative and neither stopped the (eam 
going aboard nor prevented them demon- 
strating at le Havre. While in England 
the team had the usual freedom to leaflet, 
carry banners, hold open-air meetings and 
picket military establishments. 


When the marchers had twice been refused 


entry to France and the British author 
lies indicated they were not prepared to 
extend further hospitality, Belgium: gave 
them “asylum for a week before the 
march was due to start in Belgium, This 
saved the marchers from a nightmare of 
shuttling to aud fro across the Channel 
with eventual deportation looming ahead. 
It is interesting that the Belgian Sdrete 
actually recommended the Ministry of the 
Interior to let the marchers in, (their 
counterpart in the United States. the FBI, 
had a habit of preceding the march and 
discouraging local hospitality and sup- 
port) 

The marchers were allowed a good deal of 
freedom in Belgium to Teatlet, carry 
banners and hold open-air meetings. The 
only place where real difliculues deve- 
loped was in the City area of Brussels, 
where the marchers were forbidden both 
to hold an open-air meeting and to picket 
the Belgian Defence Ministry. 

the marchers had been told in advance that 


Civil liberties 


in 


Western Europe 


in Belgium demonstrations outside mili- 
tary bases or foreign embassies, or 
directed against royalty, were forbidden. 
But they understood some form of 
demonstration with restricted numbers 
would probably be allawed in’ front of 
the Defence Ministry, 


fhe dean never evinced any desire to test 


the ruling on diplomathe or royal ininiu- 
nity, but in practice they were allowed to 
confront the military but not the Minister 
of Defence, 


When the team approached the Ministry 


they were informed that uo type of 
demonstration whatsoever could be held 
inthe area on whieh the Ministry stood, 
Ihe dant then found an alteriative place, 
just outside the Brussels City area, and 
directly on the rome of the amare. It 
was a Defence Ministry building which 
hauses also the Belgian control centre ot 
NAV) dt was therefore in some ways 
more suitable than the Defence Ministry 
proper, symbolising also Belgian involve- 
ment in the NATO Power bloc. Tt also 
had advantages as a site being near a 
nilitary barracks and set in it large square 
where there Was an Open-air marker fn 
the end the marchers held a silent vigil 
for an hour outside, though they were not 
allowed to carry their banners or distri- 
bute leaflets there, The team abo 
picketed one of Belgium’s ldargest air 
bases. ut Brussen where leatlets were 
confiscated as soon as they were handed 
out-oand an arms factory at Herstal, 
where 1,200 leaflets were distributed. 


In West Germany the marchers encountered 


considerable dilliculty oon civil rights 


issues The mareh entered West Germany 
on July tS at Aachen on the Belgiin 
border They began to encounter re- 


strictions from the authorities within a 
few days. As they prepared to enter 
Born on duly 19 they were told by a 
police inspector that they could enter the 
cy in one group but should not distri- 
lnite leaflets nor carry any banners other 
than the lead banner. Later in the morn- 
ing the police agreed to relax the ban on 
leatlety and banners but made the 
marchers keep iv one group and proceed 
in double file along the outer edge of the 
pavement At a meeting held in the 
centre of Bonn at noon word came that 


In Boan a» West German plain-clothes policeman took banners from the 

marchers demagstrating in the Friedensplatz on August 3. (Left ta right: 

Helmut Temme of Germany, Barton Stone of USA and Barnaby Martin 
of England.) 


the matehers should not directly ask the 
German people to refuse to pay axes, 
reftise work in arms indusicies, Or refuse 
military service, though they might im- 
form the Bonn crowds what had been 
asked of people in’ America, Britain and 
Belgiun, 


Again, as they teared Cotogue. the team 


Was informed that orders had bee re- 
ceived from the Ministry of the tnterior 
that they should oot distribute leallets 
the team decided to sit down until the 
freedom to leaflet was restored, and the 
police chief of Wuppertal finally decided 
that fealleting would be allowed untd the 
teum reached the centre of Cologne. Phe 
marchers replied they would anly walk as 
faras they could leaflet, to the crd they 
continued Jeatleting all the way. 


On July 24 in Dortmund the marchers were 


vllowed to deatet in: groups of three to 
five on the streets, bur not to carry 
banners. by the afternoea they leafleted 
at one of the gates of the largest steel 
factory in the Ruhr valley. fhe next day 
in Werne they wanted to hold an outdoor 
mecting, but this was refusca, 


From (he moment the march entered West 


Germany it was re-routed several tines 
by the police without consultation so as 
hot ta piss directly by places of military 
importance. Representatives from the 
inirch, when attempting to obtain per- 
mission for demonstrations at these 
places, were told by the police that they 
were forbidden to demonstrate at either 
the Defence Ministry in Bonn or at mili- 
tary establishments in the provinces of 
Kheintand-Westlalen or Niedersachsen. 
While the team was told many times by 
the police that official orders had been 
issued forbidding them within “ shouting 
distance of military establishments, no 
copies of these orders were abtainable 
and there is apparently no law which 
prohibits these demonstrations, 


In order to maintain the consistency of the 


march the team deeided to hold four 
demonstrations at military installations on 
August 3: a¢ the Defence Ministry in 
Bonn, at the Dortinnnd-Brakel NATO 
barracks, at the Niedersachsen recruiting 
headquarters in ffannover, and at the 
Bergendlotine military base. 


Vonn Defence Ministry: The demonstrahon 


at the Defence Ministry was swift and 
dramatic.  ‘Vhe original plan was to 
assemble at Priedenplatz at 8.30 am. ta 
meet with the press and then distribute 
leaflets until 230 am, then ta walk to 
the Defence Ministry with banners and 
leaflets for a silent vigil uatil 6.0) pan. 
‘The police were notified in advance and 
the demonstration was forbidden, 


On the morning of Augusp 3 the demon- 


stralors were stopped almas{ as soon as 
they deft the hotse where they had been 
staying and were told to enter a waiting 


The demonstrators were 


the West 
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polite van. they were aken to the police 
Station Where an pilicer asked them if 
uiey koew the demonstration was for- 
bidden and they would be punished if 
they carmed on with it. fo their surprise 
ab 980 wun they were released and their 
banners and deatlets veturned to them. 
(hey walked to the Predenplatz, a large 
square in the centre of the 1own, followed 
by police und photographers When they 
amived at the paint they were going to 
demonstrate they wailed at few minutes 
before holding up theit banners ag they 
knew these would be confiscated, and 
Wwitnted a crowd to collect whoa woanld see 
aft anderstind what was happening. A 
crowd did collect quickly; also a police 
olltegr came up almost famediately and 
spoke ta one ol the demonstrators, who 
trtive to the others and said. "You 
may as Well hold up the banners. We're 
under arrest.” Phey camptied and withur 
fifteen seconds the banners had heen 
snatched tram them. “Phen they sat down 
on the pavement amd were loaded inta a 
waning vate Phere was a large crowd of 
Fascinated Gnloukers and the whole scene 
wan well recorded by EV and press 
cameras. 

tried that after- 
They admited the charges and 
revered a sentence of 25 marks each or 
ooe day in ptison. Barnaby Martin (a 
iritish team member) whe had fed the 
demonstration, received SQ marks or twa 
lays. They refused to pay the fines, but 
instuid af being jailed were allowed to go 
Tree, 


oot 


At the Dartiuwad base four team menibers 


anda German supporter continually had 
Jeaflets and banners confiscated Several 
leaflets were accepted, however, and 
taken into the base, but pressnre trom 
British military police at the gate dis: 
cauraged men from taking leatlets. About 
4 pom. 15 police moved in and carried 
the demonstrators into police vans. They 
were held in the cellar of the Dortmund 
police station until 6.0 pam. under the 
preventive detention clause, ‘The police 
seemed interested and quite sympathetic; 
three of them asked for and pained on 
the inarchers’ badges. This protest was 
ula very well covercd by press and TV, 


The other two demonstrations were per- 


mitted by the authorities. The Hasnover 
picket of the recruiting headquarters fook 
place after two days of negotiation, In 
the end permission was given after the 
demonstrators bad agreed that only four 
people should demonstrate at a time and 
the whole action only Jasted three and a 
half hours. ‘The group were allawed to 
hold banners and distribiate lewllets, At 
4.30 pan. the demonstrators were invited 
by Captain Meyer, the HQ pablic rela- 
tions ofliver, to have coffee and a discus. 
sion in the olficers’ mess. 


Phe fourth demonsttion at Sergen-dtohne 


went olf without ineident,  Pwenty 
Marchers leatleted and displayed their 
banners from th oam. to 60 pam. 
German authorities made no 
affainpe fe prevent the auareh continuing 
after August 3. Phe teata crossed inte 
Fast Ciormany on August 7, 


West Germany 


Helou Stolle, West German corardina- 


for, COMMENTS; 


PPE march crossed West 
Germany during the holiday 
period, also many people who 


would have been politically inter- 
ested in the march were busy with 
the General Election which was 
taking place tw the near future. 
Nevertheless, we succecded in focus- 
sii same attention on the march. 


The thing that impressed most peaple was 


that the marchers were going on to 
Mascow. ‘The man in the street admired 
the energy and the courage of the team, 
willingly accepted the leaflets, bug alto- 
gether was more sceptical that synipa- 
thette There were not (oo tany peaple 
attending the mnectings, but those present 
were very cithusiastic and appreciative of 
the face thag the appeal of the marchers 
was directed to both the East and the 
West. 


the press was very reserved and published 


only short pews items about the mareh. 


Vie local papers  publisied tanger 
articles and sometime even pictures The 
socialist pupers were forbidden to repent 
on thy march, while the Right-wing 
papers did publish news abour it, ‘The 
civil disobedisnee actions attracted mare 
atfention  thrayghout Germany; same 
local reports were very detailed and sym. 
pathetic, whik: the well-known news 
Papers reported what happened without 
comment, There were alsa’ variaus re- 
pork. ea radia and. television, 


the march was helpful for the disarmea: i 


ment Movement in Germany because it 
intended ta take the same message to 
Moscow and the Pustern states. On our 
Easter marches sipporter of the Gov 
erdsuvat hal produced special leaflets 
calling upon us 16 ga to Mostew, Now 
we~ or one friends--were going | Tt was 
land to overcome the barriers of resent 
ment against any sort of individual peace 
work; nevertheless, there has not bean: 
any pacifist action for years which had eo 
few allegations of “Communist” made 
aginst dt : ress 


route of the march to avoid most cities 
and jarge towns and all military estab- 
lishments. Individual marchers were 
allowed to leave the main body and go 
into the towns in the evenings and 
mingle and talk with the people. 
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| POLICY AND 
POLITICS 


FHL: marchers were calling for uni- 


Authoritics took different attitudes towards 
East and West German pacifists who tried 


Se 


—- 
’ 


lateral = disarmament by — every 
country they passed through, Eust 
and West. They advocated that all 
nations abandon reliance on war 
preparations and turn to non-violent 
action as an allernative means of 
defending freedom; and they ap- 
pealed to all people to take indivi- 
dual action to obtain unilateral dis- 
armament by their country. 
The marchers represented the radical tradi- 
tion of Western pacifism. In their own 
countries some had been to prison for 
demonstrating at missile sites or refusing 
military service. ‘Their “record” was 
presented in the leahet, and constituted an 
indirect advocacy of non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience. In their speeches 
the marchers were accustomed to present 
this challenge directly. Much of their 
policy was presented verbally---in Poland 
and the Soviet Union the team had their 
own interpreter, though ollicial inter- 
preters were also provided. 
In order to symbolise their opposition to 
the military policies of cach country the 
marchers wherever they could picketed 
the Defence Ministries and military bases 
along the route, 
The march did not set out to be a civil 
disobedience action but a symbolic 
demonstration which in liberal demo- 
cracices would be considered “ constitu- 
tional.” However, the marchers were 
committed to undertake non-violent civil 
disobedience if they were not allowed to 
enter any country, or if their message 
were obscured by denial of the right to 
leaflet or hold meetings for example. 
Although the march did not intend to be 
a demonstration for civil rights it: inevit- 
ably became one to some extent. Phe 
group were frequently faced with the 
problem that if they took a firm stand on 
some civil rights issue they were jeapard- 
ising the future of the march. 
Inevitably the marchers ran into national 
and international crises which created 
very special problems for them. Should 
they insist on trying to march through 
France in a state of near civil war, or 
through a Berlin which had become a 
beleaguered city 7? In the event they tried 
to do both and were prevented, but were 
able to take up the march again in the 
next country. 
The resumption of Soviet tests also had an 
effect on the march. Unfortunately the 
leaflet, written months earlier, was not 
able to take account of this development. 
But in talking with people in Russia and 
in the interview with Mrs. Khrushchev 
the team were able to stress this point. 
Recause of international tension, and 
possibly internal problems as well, the 
team’s stay in the Soviet Union was cut 
from six to three weeks. ‘This created’ 
immense physical difficulties, as the team 
were determined that the march should 
not become a ride. 
The marchers did not have an easy time in 
Fast Europe in any sense of the word. 
TL Was offen physically calauoting. They 
had difficulty in) communicating — their 
alien ideas to the people—those most 
understanding were those who had been 
in the West. They had difficulties with 
the authoritics and the Peace Committees. 
But their achievement was considerable, In 
the Soviet Union, where oflicially the 
Government and people are one—‘ how 
can owe protest against ourselves ? ” 
people would ask—and where all peace 
demonstrations represent Government 
policy, they marched advocating policies 
totally opposed to the official tine. In 
Moscow University they evoked a signi- 
ficunt response from the students-—a_re- 
sponse cited by Isaac Deutscher in The 
Observer as an example of intellectual 
dissent, 
ft is remarkable they got to Moscow and 
that the Communist antherities allowed 
them to do so with the degree of freedom 
they had. It may be that in both East 


and West the marchers achieved more 
directly for the cause of civil liberties 
than they did for peace; but the two are 


All. the usual 
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Polish workers got their leaflets along the route. 


East Germany 


Bradford Lyttle, American leader of 


the march, here gives a detailed re- 
port of the team’s experiences in the 
Communist countries. He emphasises 
that the marchers’ experiences in 
each of the three Communist coun- 
tries had quite different characteris- 
tics. The climate for the march in 
Poland was quite different from that 
in East Germany, and Russia was in 
a world of its own. These Eastern 
countries differed from each other 
he than the countries of the West 
did, 


"P]HE marchers entered East 
Germany at Helmstedt on 
August 7, and the march continued 
in that country for seven days, 
covering about 150 miles. The 
German Peace Committee provided 
accommodation and mapped out 
the schedule. Food was plentiful 
and excellent. Marchers were told 
that they were eating commodities, 
such as butter and tomatoes, not 
available to the East German 


people. Accommodation was some- 
times crude—-straw spread — on 
schoolrdom floors, for example— 


but always dry and adequate. 
Medical care was maintained splen- 
didly. The German Peace Com- 
mittee saw that the marchers’ trucks 
and equipment were kept in good 
repair. 

banner slogans were Ccar- 
ried in East Germany, but for six of the 
seven days marchers had to protest and 
resist (sometimes unsuccessfully) efforts 
by Peace Committee “supporters” 
accompanying the march to introduce 
banners carrying cold war slogans, 
slogans which criticised West German 
armaments but excused East German 
uulitary policies, 


There was no hindrance to the distribution 


of 15,000 leaflets, but on severa) occa- 
sions “ supporters” were seen confiscat- 
ing these leaflets from children and others 
who had received them, and then 
destroying ther. 


On the first evening of the march in East 


Germany, Peace Committee officials seri- 
ously proposed to collaborate in the 
wriling of a new leaflet to express the 
peace programmes of both organisations, 
and which would supercede the previ- 
ously approved leaflet. The marchers 
rejected this proposal. 


No fewer than six different Icatlets were 


’ 


distributed by “ supporters” in addition 
to the approved leatlet. Sometimes these 
were inserted into the march leaflet, and 
sometimes nailed to trees along the route. 
They all contained bitter attacks on West 
German policies, and excused those of 
Fast Germany, The marchers vigorously 
protested at this, but Peace Committee 
olficials condoned it by vay oe that “ the 
time is ripe for all genuine »peals for 


peace,” and that “they did not have the 
right to deny freedom of political ex- 
pression to their countrymen.” 


Three or four public meetings were held at 


which the Burgomaster of towns along 
the route officially greeted the marchers. 
Once, during a halt called in protest 
against the introduction of “ supporters’ ” 
leaflets, a spontaneous meeting developed 
in a village with 75 curious and mostly 
sympathetic citizens, 


In East Germany the marchers were unable 


to see, let alone demonstrate at, any 
military establishments, ‘Fhey were also 
unable to speak to any responsible Gov- 
ernment representative. Press, radio and 
television coverage was very slight, and 
omitted reference to any part of the pro- 
gramme which clashed with — oflicial 
policy. 


Surveillance was constant and strict. A 


police ollicer was with the project at all 
times, as well as three or four Peace 
Committee representatives, and some 30 
or 40 “supporters”—a different group 
cach time the march entered a new poli- 
tical territory. Whenever a marcher left 
the main march, a supporter would try 
to go with him. Whenever a march 
vehicle travelled ahead or Jagged behind 
it was joined by a car or motor-bike 
driven by a “supporter.” “ Supporters ” 
also kept a night watch over the 
marchers. When the march in East Ger- 
many was ended at Muhlenbeck, north 
of Berlin, the “supporters” carried the 
marchers bodily to the bus which then 
took them back to West Germany. 


The East German authorities planned the 


to join. On August 7 a Quaker family 
coming from Dresden to join were de- 
tained and interrogated by the police, and 
encouraged fo go home at once. A West 
German march organiser was allowed to 
accompany the project for several days, 
but he decided to po home after the 
authorities had subjected him to heavy 
pressure. A medical student from 
Dresden stayed with the march un- 
molested for seven days, but when the 
marchers were involuntarily transported 
back to West Germany he was detained, 
severely reprimanded for his sympathy 
with the project, and then released. 


The march was allowed to take unlimited 


35mm. snapshots; I6mm_ motion picture 
photography was also permitted, though 
the authorities were worried about one of 
the marchers, a film cameraman, who 
often rode ahead or behind to get his 
shots. They insisted that he be always 
accompanied by an “ interpreter.” Since 
several of the marchers were West Ger- 
mans, and others of them spoke German, 
there was never any language problem. 


East Germany is a stricken nation, It was 


in a state of crisis when the march en- 
tered, and the crisis abruptly deepened 
and became an alarm for world war on 
August 13 when the Government an- 
nounced that free access between East 
and West Berlin would end. Villages 
through which the march passed were 
lifeless-—collective and state farm fields 
poorly cultivated, Marchers were told 
that 75 per cent of the Leipzig University 
graduating class was expected to flee to 
West Germany. A school principal spoke 
with tears of the many obstacles facing 
their “ social experiment,” and the mean- 
inglessness of teaching children who lived 
in a country whose future was a shadow, 
a shadow that might be war. 


It is obvious that the East German Gov- 


ernment is waging an intense propaganda 
campaign for its policies. In even the 
tiniest villages there are enormous poli- 
tical posters and prominent slogans. Pic- 
tures of Walter Ulbricht frown from the 
walls of every public building, Satura- 
tion leafleting of the population is under- 
taken at every opportunity. 


The official Government peace programme 


stresses fear and suspicion of the Ade- 
nauer Government, Monetary and other 
cold war tactics employed in West Berlin 
to weaken the East German economy and 
undermine her Government excite noth- 
ing but hatred in East German authori- 
ties. ‘The official and public attitude to- 
wards the US was, of all the Communist 
countries visited by the march, the most 
unfriendly in East Germany, 


Poland 


MPHE march entered Poland 

on August 22 at Frankfurt 

an der Oder, ‘he 375-odd miles to 

the Russian border were traversed 

in 24 days. Meals, accommodation, 

programme and schedule were 

arranged by the Polish Peace Com- 
mittee. 


Food varied considerably in quality, but 


was always adequate in quantity, Some 
marchers found Polish restaurant dishes 
of fat fried dough almost inedible, Meals 
served in schools and the like were deli- 
cious. On all but one occasion, beds in 
schools, camps or dormitories were pro- 
vided. Medical services were excellent, 
fortunately, for the contaminated water, 
unclean restaurants, and primitive toilet 
facilities found widely in rural Poland 
led to the illness of many marchers. 
Vehicles and equipment were promptly 
and expertly repaired when necessary. 


Partly because of faulty negotiations on the 


part of the march in the first policy dis- 
cussions near Frankfurt with the Polish 
Peace Council representative, ithe march 
was not allowed to carry a slogan calling 
for unilateral disarmament. ‘his meant 
that the banners expressed mainly ideas 


that were compatible with Gavernment 
policies, and did not challenge the people 
sufficiently with new ideas. 


Peace Commiltee authorities occasionally 


assisted in the distribution of the 50,000 
copies of the leaflet given out in Poland. 
No one tried to introdtice other leaflets. 


Almost every evening marchers were able 


to speak at meetings arranged by the 
Peace Council, ‘These mectings were with 
veterans’ groups, such as the “ Fighters 
in Defence of Peace,” teachers and other 
influential people. 


Several spontancous street meetings were 


also held each day. _Often a marcher 
would speak through an interpreter to 
several hundred people. ‘The speeches 
were given varying receptions, depending 
no doubt partly on the quality of the 
speeches, and partly on the skill) and 
sympathy of the interpreters. The Polish 
people were always interested, frequently 
in Vigorous disagreement with unilateral 
disarmament, never hostile, and some- 
times moved to tears. 


A silent vigil jasting one hour, and pro- 


testing against Polish military policies, 
was held outside a branch of the Polish 
@ ON NEXT PAGE 
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not unrelated, 


Poland 


(continued) 


@ FROM PRECEDING PAGE 
Defence Ministry in Warsaw. Dozens of 
soldiers and officers watched this demon- 


stration and read fJeaflets, Leaflets were 
also given to hundreds of Polish and 
many Russian military personnel who 
passed the march on the — highways. 
‘Yhere was no opportunity to speak with 
a responsible representative of the Polish 
Government. 


A number of stories and pictures of the 


march appeared in Polish newspapers, as 
well as on radio and television, These 
helped to stimulate curiosity which 
brought hundreds to line the streets 
through which the march passed. In all 
the press reports read by the marchers, 
those parts of the programme which con- 
flicted with Government policy were 
omitted. 


In no nation of East or West through which 


the march passed was there less overt 
police surveillance than in Poland. A 
uniformed officer never accompanied the 
march. No army of “supporters” 
assisted the three or four Peace Council 
representatives who were responsible for 
and travelled with the project. “The 
march route was direct and passed 
through large cities and by military estab- 
lishments. Soldiers in several bases were 
leafleted, Marchers were free to go into 
the towns and cities in the evenings and 


A NATION 
OF KIDS 


On entering Russian marcher 
Millie Gilbertsen wrole in the 
tean’s logbook : 

We left Poland behind this morn- 
ing. Ee seems fo me a nation of kids. 
AH school age. Girls in’ black satin 
dresses und white collars and little 
fucm boys. Lite kids with solemn 
faces, quiet and curious, bright und 
full of chatter. 

Ave, a litde flashlight that helped 
me leaflet, who begued for stamps, 
my pencil, searf, anything, who 
stopped along the way ata shrine to 
cross herself and say a prayer, who 
said over and over again “ Boom nie 
Amuarikee, Boom nie Polska.” Padcus, 
who got out his school books to show 
me. Had me trace the route of the 
march on a map and was convinced 
that since E didn’t speak Polish, | 
must surely understand Russian. 

Silent children, silend adults, de- 
voully Catholic and their bind is 
filled with relics of saints, roadside 
shrines, huge crosses und churches, f 
was inside only two of their churches, 
both old, dusiy with grey hight 
streaming through the windows on 
broken file floors. 

We walked through Poland, some- 
times with crowds of kids Ghat coutd 
be induced to sing, sometimes alone; 
lenfleting people in carts, on bicycles 
. . old) people cried sometimes, 
others brought us flowers or fruit... 
All were friendly and in(erested, 


- 


talk privately with whomsoever they met. 
No one reported being shadowed. 


Several Polish citizens who sympathised 


were able to join the project. One was 
Qo writer, another a physics student who 
had studied in England and) had partici 
pated in Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment demonstrations, ‘Uhe presence of 
these and other sympathisers made the 
Peace Council representatives mildly un- 
easy, 


Marchers were able to take unlimited 


photographs and films, but 3Smm_ still 
negatives developed in Poland were cen- 
sored pictures of Russian soldiers and 
some Polish military installations being 
bleached out, 


Towards the end of the Polish stretch the 


translations of one of the interpreters 
provided by the Peace Council became 
unreliable. Ife seemed to fear identifica- 
tion too closely with the march's ideology. 


By Western European standards Poland is 


a poor country. Her people seemed 
happy. The official atheism of the ruling 
Communist Party seems to be having 
hard going, for the Catholic Church ts 
vigorous. Consecutive Sunday morning 
masses in small town and city churches 
were heavily attended) without even 
standing room, and with as many as a 
hundred worshippers outside the open 
church doors. Large new churches are 
being built. Parochial cducation is the 
main point of conflict between Church 
and State, 


Poland has the highest birthrate of any 


nation in Europe, and the hundreds of 
children who in every town crowded 
around and followed the march testified 
to this ! 


Government propaganda is not prominent 


in Poland. There are few political bill- 
boards, Schoolrooms are remarkably free 
from Communist slogans, Most of the 
people with whom we talked generally 
accepted the official Government policies 
on international relations and peace. 
Vhey were friendly towards America, and 
many smiled when 1 pointed out that 
there were 300,000) citizens of Polish 
descent living in my home city, Chicago. 
Several times people proudly — told 
marchers that they had brothers or sons 
living in American Cities. 


The Poles fear West Germany and fascism, 


understandably, for one quarter of their 
people dicd under the onslaught of Nazi 
occupation. Extermination camps, such 
as Auschwitz-Birkenau, where 4,000,000 
were systematically gassed and cremated, 
and the destruction of Warsaw and its 
ghetto, throw a pall of despair over 
Polish political and philosophic thought, 
and even permeate its art. 


After being with the march for three days, 


one unusually sensitive and perceptive 
Peace Council representative told me: 
“You fear H-bombs. We don't fear 
H-bombs as much as we fear Nazis, ‘The 
Bombs kill quickly. The Nazis destroyed 
the people slowly over five years.” An- 
other of the representatives told oa 
marcher that it was a waste of time 
coming to Poland, for “after what we 
suffered under fascism, we will never 
disarm anilaterally.” 


Poles are worried about the rearmament of 


Western Germany and about the Berlin 
situation, But at the same time they are 
sensitive to the realities of Russian nuli- 
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In Warsaw the marchers held a silent vigil outside a branch of the Polish 


Defence Ministry in protest against Polish military policies, 


Dozens of 


soldiers watched the demonstration, 


tary power, A questioner in one crowd 
asked me to explain American policy 
over Cuba. To replied by poinung out that 
the US supported anilitay intervention in 
Cuba for the same reason that Russia 
intervened to crush the Efungarian revo- 
Jution beeause her leaders feared losing 
a terntory vital fo their military position, 


The 


"PHE Soviet Union was en- 

tered on September 15° at 

Brest. In 18 days (16 of which were 

devoted to a forced march in shifts, 

which averaged over 40 miles a day) 

the march covered the 660 miles to 
Moscow. 


Supervision of the march was the respon- 


sibility of the Soviet Peace Committee. 
Meals tended to became feasts. On the 
first might in Brest two banquets were 
served, both complete with vadka and 
red and white wine, At one " roadside 
lunch” a multi-coutse nmteal was served 
with silver and crystal on a table-cloth, 
The marchers reclined, Ronan style, on 
carpets in-an artificial forest of cut sap- 
lings. ‘Phis led one marcher to speculate 
that Czarist traditions had not been 
entirely swept away by the revolution! 


Comfortable beds in hotels or “ cultural 


palaces” were provided every night. 
Medical services almost reached the point 
of becoming a muisance, but served well 
when one marcher contracted dysentery 
and another pneumonia and were quickly 
despatched to hospital far thorough and 
effective treatment. [a contrast, mailing 
letters, buying small personal articles, 
developing ftilins, and finding some rope 
proved highly diicult operations, 


The six approved banner slogans were car 


Phere 
introduces other 


ried all the way through Russia. 
Wis NO ailemptl to 
slogans. 


Histribuuion of 80,000 leailets was unbin- 


dered No inappropriate leaflets: were 
introduced, but a series of “ misumder 
standings ’ lasting six days prevented a 
further stipply of 45,000 leaflets (specially 
flown fram London to Moseaw) fram 
reaching the marchers until they were 
about to leave Moscow, where they could 
only be distributed at the railway station. 


Almost every night from Brest 1a Moscow 


marchers spoke to arranged mectings of 
fron 200 ta 040 people. At Gieartsh, the 
home town of Yuri Cragarin, the cosmo- 
nauls parents and sister were preseni at 
the meeting Flowers were presented 
everywhere, and at Vyasnm a white dove 
Wiis presented to marcher Scott tlerrick 


The marchers’ political ideas, however, were 


not given so friendly a reception. ‘The 
influential citizens whe attended the 
Mmeelings Were almost Unanimous in sup- 
port of the official policy fer controled 
disarmament, and their rejection of uni- 
lateral disarmament was vigorous. AL 
first, taughtet, heckling and jeets often 
greeted the marchers’ speeches when they 
reached the point of urging unilateral 


the crowd understood the comparison, 
and shouted happily. 


A Pole made a partial and pithy explana. 


tion of why the march was permitted in 
ihe Communist countries: “Pew ef the 
people here usderstund you, but they 
don't fear you, since you come with 
naked hands,” 


SXoviet Union 


action by Russia, or non-co-aperation 
with military programmes. 


Hut after Smolensk the atraosphere changed, 


Audiences were more reserved in manner, 
handing written questions tw the chair. 
man yather than shouting them, and 
giving thoughtfil criticism of inilater 


The marchers’ leaflets were given to 


everyone encountered 


alism, rather than relating tales of Nazi 
horror, 


Several spontaneous public stroet meetings 


were held each day, Sometimes as many 
as 1,500 citizens would came out to join 
the march as it approached a city, 
Almost every collective farm would yield 
30 or More peasants, curious about the 
project, At such open-air gatherings 
buses would stop and their passengers 
join in, At these spontaneous meetinga 
people were generally more receptive and 
their questions more sensitive. Some: 
times, though not -atways, the open-air 
meetings would be dominated by an 
apologist for the Government policy, 


Two demonstrations against Soviet military 


programmes were held, the fimt at a 
tadar base. the day before the march. 
entered Moscow, All bases are located 
well away from the Brest-Moscow highs 
way, and it was quite a surprise, both fe 
the marchers and a Reuters correspon 
dent whoa was with them at the time, to 
come to the entrance of what was obyvis 
ously a huge radar or missile estab 
lishment, 


Tust as had happened often in the West, 4 


picket line with signs was quickly 
formed, leallets distributed ia soldiers, 
and when a crowd had gathered an opens - 
air meeting was held. Perhaps the sms - 
surprised person was a colonel whe: 
arrived on the scene, forbade phot. - 
graphy, asked the Peace Committee roc 
@ OM REXT PAGE 
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A protest vigil at a cnilitary base 16 miles from Moscow. A guard (left) was running to stop Bradford Lytile taking 


The 


Soviet 


this picture for Peace News. 


inion 


(continued) 


@® FROM PRECEDING PAGE 
presentative who he was und what was 
going on, and finally accepted a leaflet 
and read it with interest, ‘The soldiers 
came Tram all parts of Russia, Some had 
oriental features. During the meeting one 
of them slipped away, edged up to me, 
jooked me squarely in the eyes, and 
shook my hand. 

A photograph of the picket, uaken before 
the photographic ban, and subsequently 
cleared by the authorities, records what 
is probably the only existing picture of a 
protest demonstration at a Russian mili- 
tary establishment, 

The second demonstration was a two-hour 
silent protest picket in Red Square and 
at the Lenin-Stalin mausoleum, — The 
marchers’ request for permission to hold 
a silent picket at the Soviet Defence 
Ministry in Moscow was never answered. 

The Secretary of the Praesidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Mr. Michail 
Cicogardsy, gaye the march an interview 
lasting one and a half hours, during 


which he ably explained and defended 
the Soviet Union’s foreign policies, I 
replied, first by thanking him for his time 
and courtesy, then by briefly giving the 
history of the march, and asking Mr. 
Geogatdsy to present to the Praesidium 
and the Soviery Government the march’s 
appeal for Soviet unilateral disarmament 
and defence by non-violent resistance. | 
said £ hoped all ithe members of the 
Praesidium would follow the leadings of 
their consciences, even when these might 
conflict with the demands of official duty. 


Secretary Geogardsy, who emanated the 


strong confidence that Soviet Government 
men seem to possess, relaxed when the 
formal meeting was over and asked me 
how old I was. When I said 33, he 
remarked: “ You will live under Com- 
munism.” 


There were at least two articles, one of 


them with pictures, about the march in 
Pravda. Other national and regional 
Soviet publications carried pictures and 
articles, In Minsk and Moscow television 


An indoor meeting in Russia, with Lenin’s plaque behind, 
UAEEGALSUOACPBASRUUEATAAUAUMEARHUAADCQALAUEDSGA AEA TAN LEELA TENGEN RED AARTEREEA AAAS EGA TAA EDEL TH: 


People want to know about this march 


The Russian people pictured right were scrambling for the marchers’ leaflets. 
People everywhere will wane this eight-page “ Peace News” report. 
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coverage was generous, but none of these 
releases for Soviet consumption conveyed 
that in certain respects the marchers’ pro- 
posals differed from the peace policies of 
the Sovict Government. Tass, the inter- 
national Soviet news service, stressed the 
fact that the unilateralism of the march 
was im conflict with the Government 
position, 


The march in Russia was under close sur- 


veillanee, Peace Committee representa- 
tives, never fewer than six, sometimes 
numbered as many as 15, Marchers were 
always asked to “ keep together,” and if 
onc left the main body he or she would 
be followed. This ‘ togetherness” be- 
came absurd when, for example, after 
reaching agreement that marchers could 
visit Russians in their homes, it meant 
that 3} marchers had to go to each home 


in a body. 
No Russian pacifists or sympathisers visited 


the march until it reached Moscow, 
though a physics student walked nine 
miles with the team from Minsk, and in 
Moscow the project was visited by a 


Sul photography was 


young man who called himself a pacifist, 
and by an elderly gentleman in thread- 
bare clothes who produced pictures of 
lolstoy, claimed to be an Esperantist, 
and spoke of the Doukhobours. He Jater 
brought gifts of fruit, and saw the march 
olf at the train, running down the plat- 
form after the cars, waving his arms and 
shouting farewells in Russian. 


allowed without 
more than the usual military restrictions 
in Russia, but with 16mm _ filming re- 
stricftons and inconveniences were frus- 
trating. At Brest the march cameramen 
learned that without a permit from the 
Ministry of Culture they could film 
nothing, ‘Phen they were given the 
choice of making either a “tourist” or 
non-commercial film, or a filin “ tope- 
ther” with the Ministry of Culture. 
“Tourist” and “together” were never 
adequately defined, 


After five days of delay and being unable 


to contact the Ministry in Moscow, the 
cameramen started to shoot a “ tourist” 
film, by their own definition, But the 
film stock ran out, and film which is 
easily obtained in the West and in East 
Germany and Poland proved to be un- 
obtainable in Russia. 


Some Russian film stock was obtained, after 


interminable negotiations, the day before 
the march reached Mascow, but it was 
wound on spools that did not fit the 
cameras, With the help of a friendly 
American journalist in’ Mascow a fasi- 
minute scramble produced three reels of 
usable film on the very morning the 
march entered Red Square. 


Russia is a Jand ted by people with a 


vision, a vision that can be overwhelm- 
ing. It is a land where nationalism is 
intensely cullivated, where many heroes 
are celebrated. ‘Time after time the 
marchers were told that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and people wanted only peace. 
They see the greatest threat to peace in 
West German militarism and fascist: re- 
vanchism. They are apprehensive about 
the American bases that ring their 
country, but many Russians admire and 
are curious about the American people 
and culture. 


‘A deep impression’ 


The Daily Telegraph published a 
front page report on October 7 from 
Jeremy Wolfenden, their man in 
Moscow: 


The disarmament marchers may not have 


had much impact on the ordinary man in 
ihe Mascow street, if only because few of 
then: speak Russian, But where they 
have met English-speaking people of their 
own age they have clearly made a deep 
Impression. 


Their discussion at the university yesterday 


was prolonged by nearly two hours 
beyond the time planned. Official repre- 
sentatives of the students made speeches 
condemning the policy of unilateral dis- 
armament, 


But the marchers had several notes handed 
to them in which the writers said: ‘‘ Don't 
take any notice of these official speeches. 
We do not all think fike that.” 


A final word from the British press, Ve Guardian commented editorially the 


same day: 


The 30 Western students who have gone to 


preach nuclear disarmament in Moscow 
have achieved a remarkable feat, Nat 
only have they been seen in the streets of 
Moscow. They have expounded their 
ideas to students at Moscow University; 
when the university authorities tried to 
close the meeting (apparently because the 
hall was needed for another pnrpose) the 
students shouted them down and insisted 
on going on, 


Vhis is far from a trivial happening. Ina 


dictatorship any public outbreak of for- 
bidden ideas is significant; it becomes 
widely known even if nothing is reported 
in the press. ‘The ideas may not make 
any converts; the students who are re- 
ported as saying “We don't agree with 
them, but Jet them talk ” probably meant 
what they said, What matters is that they 
have heard it suggested that their Gov- 
ernment is as much at fault as those of 
the West. 
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A new political basis 
S a student who has done a consider- 
able amount of work for the Com- 
mittee of 100 in the last few months, I 
would like to comment on the discussion 
which has been going on about a new poli- 
tical basis for the Committee. 


L think it would be a great mistake for 
us to get too deeply involved at the present 
Stage with questions of political and social 
Organisation. The vital task now is to 
create a powerful and influential body, 
especially of young people, which is totally 
committed to unilateralism and neutralism, 
but which is flexible on the political 
methods of putting these principles into 
practice. 

Such a group already exists in embryo, 
and one of the most significant facts about 
the recent Labour Party Conference was the 
awareness of this shown by leading 
speakers, Richard Crossman said “ some of 
the best of them (i.e., young people) are 
devoling themselves to causes outside 
politics or turning to unconstitutional forms 
of protest like the Committee of 100.” 
Frank Cousins spoke of ‘a great upsurge 
of feeling among the youth of this country 
that the policy we are putting over is cor- 
rect.” John Horner said there was “a new 
kind of thought running in Britain today, 
held by those who sit down in Trafalgar 
Square and the Aldermaston marchers.” 


‘These remarks indicate the progress we 
have made, but there is still a long way to 
go. We need to reach a position where the 
Labour Party, or more specifically its pre- 
sent leadership, realises that if it continues 
to reject unilateralism it will not merely 
lose the support of the politically active 
young people who cauld be working to help 
it win the next election, but it will be re- 
garded as an intrinsic part of the nuclear 
Strategy establishment. As such it, as much 
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as the Tories, will be the target of increas- 
ingly large-scale acts of civil disobedience, 
and as Edward ‘Thompson and John Saville 
suggest, will be strongly challenged at by- 
elections. 


But before we get into the position in 
which we can persuade Gaitskell and his 
friends, or remove them from power, the 
organisations of CND and the Commiltee 
of 100 have got to be greatly strengthened: 
so I suggest that we get on with this job, 
and do not devote too much energy to dis- 
puting about what precise form of society 
we want to create. Our prime object is 
survival, not Utopia-—JOHN ADAMSON 
(Staines conyenor, Committee of 100), f4 
Moorhayes Drive, Laleham, Nr. Staines, 
Middx. 


By-elections 


PgpWAk THOMPSON and others (PN 
*4 October 6) would like CND and the 
Committee of 100 to fight by-elections. 
This proposal has been much discussed and 
has so far found little support. Most of us 
would endorse Alan Sillitoe’s words (Sanity, 
Oct. 61): ‘“ A couple of hundred MPs .. . 
would make the campaign useless. The 
longer it remains unrepresented, the more 
certain will be its complete victory.” 


“Complete victory” means taking the 
“control of state power’ more seriously 
than Thompson, etc., have yet done. ‘The 
Committee of 100 has learnt that to get rid 
of the Bomb you must first change the poli- 
tical thinking of the country, not merely 
manauvre within ils present assumptions. 
We must first wake up the inert milfions 
who compose both the Labour movement 
and the electorate; if we succeed, they will 
transform the Labour Party. 


{f we face a general election before that 
happens there may be a case for fighting 
every seat, aiming at 400, not 200, MPs. 
Meanwhile, returning a few MPs to a Tory 
House does not affect the “ control of state 
power.” It is another means of propaganda, 
and not a very good one. It is dispropor- 
tionately expensive. Until we have aroused 
many more people and broadened the 
movement we risk votes far below our 
actual support, and it can easily become 
another alternative to the genuine mass 
movement we have just sparked off —IOHIN 
MORRIS, 6 Forest Row, Stevenage, Herts. 


A North-West sit-down 


WAOLLOWING the example of Leonard 

Cross in Peace News (October 6) J 
would like to point out that a regional 
Committee of 100 is being set up in the 
North-West, and that a North-West Sit- 
Down is likely in the near future. 1 would 
be grateful if all who are interested would 
get in touch with me.—MICHARL 
WALKER, U1, Church Road North, Liver- 
pool 15, 


‘Growing pre-occupation ° 


VE: write to express our serious concern 
at the growing pre-occupation of peace 
movements and of Peace News with uncon- 
stitutional demonstrations against nuclear 
war. 


We are concerned first because we believe 
they create a false image of non-violence. 
Non-violence, as we understand it, may ex- 
press itself as a refusal to obey laws which 
are morally wrong, or to submit to oppres- 
sion or dictatorship by our awn or some 
other government, or a resolutely peaceful 
response to a situation of conflict. But the 
Committee of 100 and their followers are 
not being oppressed and the laws which 
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In PN next week 


Next week Peace News will include a 
Book Supplement 


containing reviews of 
The Writer and Commitment”, “ Politics 
and the Novel”, by Albert Hunt, and a 
review by Frank Lea of Alex Comiort's 
new bo }_." Darwin and the Naked Lady”. 


they disobey are not wrong. ‘Phey could 
demonstiate legally, and therefore peace- 
fully, if they chose, but that way brings less 
publicity. Lhey choose instead to create 
conilict-- between themselves and the police 
—-beeause conflict is news, They break the 
law, not because the law is wrong, but to 
obtain publicity for a minority point of 
view. 


We are concerned secondly because we 
believe in the total abandonment of the war 
institution, and the objective of these 
demonstrations is far too limited to become 
the be-all and end-all of our activities, Of 
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course we should condemn the lunacy of 
nuclear weapons with all the urgency at out 
command, but nuclear weapong cannot be 
separated, etther im principle or in practice, 
from the whole strategy and mentality of 
power politics. ‘Phe enemy is war, We do 
a great disservice to peace i, in our obses- 
sion with nuclear madness, we neglect the 
central issue of war, and the re-thinking 
which must lead to the total rejection of the 
war institution and is replacement by same- 
thing better— Ron Rarnes, Kolph Bell, 
Harold FL Bing, C. A. Coulson, 'T. Renditl 
Davies, Kibet Dransticid, J. W. Dranstield, 
1. W, Greusted, Alan Litherland, Kathleen 
Lonsdale, G. 1. C. Macgregor, Fred Moor- 
house, Stuart Morrix, Sybit, Murcison, Max 
Packer, Donald O;. Soper, Leslie ‘Turtion. 
—-lo farlech Road, Liverpool, 23. 
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all the world of distress today the Algerians are the greatest 


Morocco there are over two million imprisoned in Regroupment 
Camps. This number is about ane fifth of the total population. Shelter, 
food and medicine are inadequate. 


lying on the earth without clothes or covering. 


these poor souls should be freed and the camps emptied. 
it is an empirical law that when a camp contains 1,000 a child dies 


is being done but the total aid Is pitifully small. 
Below are extracts from reports . . 


they are always feverish, we have no quinine for them. 
to pive each child a cup of milk a day we require 300 litres, 


all they have in this bitter weather is a ragged shirt and 


nothing but barley bread and when that is gone they eat 


(G) see 

they have no blankets. 
(Dee 

acorns. 
(i) ee 


after the acorns were finished they ate grass. 


In the name of these poor distressed souls we plead far your aid. We can 
rush help without one penny of deduction. Please, please send your gift, 


Hon. Treasurer, Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P. 


LONDON, W.5 
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received with gratitude. 
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Reports speak of tiny children 


declare that afl this happens against the 
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The front of Tom Kahn’s 64-page pamphlet, “ Unfinished Revolution ”, 


from which this article is reprinted. 


This section of the pamphlet will be 


concluded in Peace News next week. 
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What to do with atom bomb stocks 


GSUPPOSE the Bomb were banned. 

Dismantling the isotope-separation 
plants and factories could probably be 
done in a few months, given reason- 
able time for preparation and plan- 
ning. (tt would take a litthe Jonger to 
find their stalls jobs. Similar problems 
were, however, solved on a much 
larger scale after the war. The novel 
question, which so far as I know has 
not been answered or even asked by 
the peace movement, is what should 
be done with the Bombs themselves. 


There must by now be some tens or even 
hundreds of tons of plutonium 239 and 
Uranium 235 in stock in the world. ‘There 
is also a thousand tons or so of the separ- 
ated lithium 6 deuleride or other material 
used in the so-called “ hydrogen” bombs. 
Just because they have been banned, these 
materials do not vanish into thin air like so 
taany exorcised evil spirits. ‘They will not 
rot or deteriorate. True, half the plutonium 
will decay radioactively in 20,000 years, but 
as all it does is to change into uranium 235, 
which has a half hfe of a thousand million 
years, this ist much help. 

We can't explode them above ground 
without poisoning the whole atmosphere. 
Exploding them underground might be pos- 
sible, but the Jocation and preparation of 
suitable places in which  carthquakes 
wouldn’t matter and water couldn’t be con- 
taminated would require a sizeable indus- 
trial effort for decades, We could safely 
dissolve the lithium deutcride in the ocean, 
but to do this with the bone-seeking radio- 
active plutonium would be un appalling 
risk. We could seal them into concrete and 
sink them in the sea—but could we be sure 
the cases would remain uncracked and un- 
corroded and unattacked by sea creatures ? 
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For twenty thousand years? We could 
bury them in impermeable igneous rock— 
but somebody might dig them up. 

Apart from these difficulties it would 
seem to me, as @ scientist, a tragedy to 
destroy what could be so great a power for 
good. If we could release it safely, the 
energy of one H-bomb could keep a major 
power station running for a year. Por the 


By 
John 
Fremlin 


first time our civilisation has been produc- 
ing new energy supplies faster than it has 
been using up its capital stocks in the form 
of coal and oil. Properly used, existing 
bomb stocks could power the entire planet 
for several years. 

Wifortunately, we do not yet know how 
to use efliciently the lithium deuteride, and 
it may be a decade or more before we can 
do so. Making it safe against misuse might 
well destroy its value even then. Hence it 
will probably be necessary to disperse it in 
the sea, the political gain outweighing the 
technical Joss. 

The uranium 235 and plutonium 239, 
however, can aljpeady be used elficiently. 
The uranium can at once be made perfectly 
safe against explosive misuse by mixing it 
with natural uranium. This still leaves it 
entirely suitable for nuclear power produc- 
tion in large or small plants of existing 
types. ‘the plutonium, of which there is 
probably a much Jarger quantity, is at first 
sight more difficult. There is no natural 
plutonium isotope with which it can be 
mixed to give a non-explosive product. 
Attempts to build an economic power 
station based on it have not yet suceeded. 

I would hike to point out, however, that 
the economics are quite different if we are 
trying to get rid of existing plutonium, i.e., 
if we have the plutonium given us free. An 
extrerncly simple small power plant could 
be made with a fraction of one plutonium 
bomb in solution in water. Contained in 
a spherical vessel the water would boil and 
produce steam at a controllable rate or 
could heat a secondary steam circuit to 
drive @ turbine. Many hundreds of power 


The 


FPHE Negro in the United States ts 
exploited and discriminated against 
in both the North and the South. 
But it should not be thought that 
conditions of the Negro are the 
same all over the country, or that 
racism has the same function for 
the Southern rulers that it has for 
Big Business. Although in the 
South, as well as in the North, em- 
ployer interests stand to gain from 
the suppression of the Negro, segre- 
gation in the South has an addi- 
tional dimension: if is the basis of 
political rule. The Democratic Party 
in. New York, as corrupt and 
machine-ridden as it is, does not 
rule on the basis of segregation. In 
the South it does. That is to say, 
the political machine that has ruled 
the South for many decades could 
not continue winning clections if it 
permitted Negroes to vote ! 


‘The senators and governors elected to office 
in the South today are elected by tiny 
minorities. In 1954 it required only 
100,848 votes for Eastland to return to 
the Senate. Since the population of 
Mississippi in that year was 2,100,000, 
Eastland’s position is based on the votes 
of less than five per cent of the people 
of his own state. [t is on such a thin 


plants of a few hundred to a few thousand 
kilowatts each could be made. 

This would be most suitable to help the 
newly-developing countries through — the 
hungry period while big new economic 
stations are being built. No one station 
would contain enough plutonium for a 
Bomb. By a fortunate chance, too, their 
actual operation would in a few months 
automatically produce enough of the heavy 
isotope plutonium 240 to make the whole 
permanently non-explosive, even if it was 
misappropriated. 

Phe cost of staff, equipment, and safety 
screening would of course stil] be consider- 
able, cven if the plutonium were free. 
Much of both staf! and of technical equip- 
ment would however also be available from 
the dismantled Bomb factories. The pro- 
posal would thus salvage much of the only 
resource basically more imporlant even than 
power, which has been built up in the 
Bomb factories; that is, human skill. While 
the world would be a better place without 
its Bombs, even if the workers all went on 
the dole, it would be better still if they 
could use their expertise for the social 
good. 

it will be realised that this proposed use 
of the Bomb material would take some 
years fa complete. ‘This may dismay the 
pacifist who would like to see them vanish 
like a bad dream the moment the pact is 
signed. Whatever method is used, however, 
a similar delay cannot be helped. It is 
always best to co-operate with the inevit- 
able, and ihere ate some very material ad- 
vantages to be obtained from this very 
delay. For example, it makes the question 
of priority of inspection and disarmament 
much less pressing. 

With the best will in the world Bomb 
stocks will take several years to run down. 
This should help a lot more than even the 
most solemn international promises to keep 
up the rather slender courage of those wha 
believe in the deterrent, during the time it 
takes for an effective inspectorate to be 
established. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven for conclud- 
ing by pointing out that, as in other cases, 
the political arguments would seem less 
irreconcilable if politicians thought it worth 
while to learn a few of the relevant tech- 
nical facts. 

This article hy a member of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament's Scientists 
Group is reprinted from the Group's 
Bulletin, which coxts 10s. for 10 issues 
(single capies ts. post free). 


Negro 


base that Southern rule is perched. To 
this day Southern officials receive fewer 
votes than the number of Negroes alone 
barred from the polls. In many Southern 
states there are even more Whites dis- 
franchised. Not only is the South a onc- 
party region, but that one party is a 
minority party whose incumbents would 
be defeated at the polls tomorrow if all 
citizens, regardless of colour were allowed 
to vote. 

The rule of the Democratic Party in the 
South has meant the suppression not only 
of the Negro, but of the poor White, the 
share-cropper, the migrant farm worker as 
well. For, as we have indicated, the 
Southern senators and congressmen join 
with the conservative Republicans in Con- 
gress to restrict the labour movement, 
which is the only hope of these classes 
for social, economic and political ad- 
vancement. Senator Eastland, who just 
happens to own 4,000 acres of good 
Southern farmland, which just happens to 
be worked by sharecroppers, would not 
be very happy to see a union on his 
grounds. And Eastland is not the excep- 
tion. Government and economy in the 
South are in the grip of White supre- 
macists and segregationists; they man the 
police forces; they don judicial robes and 
run the courts; they own the textile mills, 
the tobacco factories, the cotton and soy- 
bean and sugar plantations and process- 
ing plants. ‘Vheir political and economic 
power hinges on the suppression of the 
Negro, 

Despite the fact that Southern politicians 
are clected by piddling minorities in their 
own states, the influence and power they 
wield on the national political scene is 
prodigious, Vhirteen Southern — states 
elect 26 senators and 120 representatives. 
This meant, in 1954 for example, that 
they had, of the Democratic Congres- 
sional caucus, 26 out of 49 senators and 
120) out of 232 — representatives--a 
majority of the Party apparatus in both 
Houses. Thus, in order for the Dixiccrats 
to become a minority, the Party would 
have to gain a considerable victory over 
the Republicans. And if they won such 
a victory? The racists would become a 
numerical minority, but would retain 
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DO WE 


S I understand your editorial of 

September 22, you are making 
three distinct though connected pro- 
posals : 


1. ‘Phat the Committee of 160°s tech- 
nique of mass peaceful civil disobedience 
in protest against Britain’s possession of 
H-bombs and maintenance of H-bomb 
bases and against the threat of war over 
particular crises like Berlin, needs sup- 
plementing by wider and more continu- 
ous political and economic education and 
agilation; 

2. That since none of the political par- 
ties is capable of providing cither this 
necessary political education or of carry- 
ing the Committee’s views into action, a 
new political organisation is required, 
which you refer to broadly as the New 
Left; 

3. That such an organisation must be 
sufliciently sensitive to public opinion 
and indeed sulliciently rooted in popular 
Organisations as to be able to carry 
through a= radical transformation of 
society without the use of either violence 
or bureaucracy, 

There seems to me to be two separate 
aims here whose inter-dependence is by no 
means self-evident but has ta be argued. 

One is to pull Britain out of the Power 
blocs (which you call unilateralism), pre- 
sumably in order to throw our weight ia 
with the unaligned nations and thus force 
the Power blocs to give up threatening each 
other with H-bombs and agree instead on 
measures of disarmament, 


The second is to create what you call “a 
new basis to society and government.” 


aa 
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and American politics 


their grip on the machinery of Congress: 
we would again witness the grotesque 
elevation of Easiland to the chairmanship 
of the Senate Judiciary Committec. 
Because Fas(land and Company are re- 
turned to Congress again and again (by 
the privileged franchised few in their con- 
stituencies) they have accumulated more 
seniority than any other group on Capitol 
Hil, and by the rules of Congress, com- 
mittee chairmanships are awarded to the 
senior members of the miajorily party. 
It’s ag simple as that. So simple that the 
election to Congress of any Democrat, 
however liberal, from whatever part of 
the country, is in effect a vote for East- 


is most effective in the Southern Negro’s 
revolution. Here we pit violence and 
non-violence against each other as two 
different strategies, so to speak, one in- 
finitely more effective in the situation 
than the other. Bul, as has been stated, 
the essen ial feature of the struggle, what- 
ever its techniques, must be the involve- 
ment of masses in motion. 

It is a dissipation of energy for the civil 
rights movement to wage merely an ideo- 
logical battle against racism without seek- 
ing to change those institutions which 
foster racism and without building insfi- 
tutions which advance racial equality. 

However substantial the mass movement 


By Tom Kahn 


land as chairman of the all-important 
Senate Judiciary Committee—the Com- 
mittee through which all civil rights legis- 
lation is filtered. 

The abolition of the whole Jim Crow 
system can only be achieved by revolu- 
tion, For many the word revolution con- 
jure; up a panorama of mass violence, 
hysteria and bloodshed. — Indeed, such 
violence has historically been attached to 
virtually all revolutions and hence has 
come to be commonly regarded as the 
central definition of revolution, This 
conception is false, 

By revolution we refer to that process by 
which existing institutions which lave 
outlived their usefulness, or which can 
no longer be accepted, are destroyed and 
replaced by new ones. The essence of 
revolufion is the coming into action of 
masses of people; this is what differen- 
liates it from a “coup” or “ palace 
revolt.” Hitherto the method employed 
by the dissatislied masses has been 
violence in various degrees, 

Without entering info an abstract discussion 
of the efficacy of non-violence for all 
siluations, it has been the author's posi- 
tion that non-violence is the method that 


may become, however militant and deter- 

mined, it will not ultimately achieve its 

aims unless it addresses itself to the pro- 

blems of 

(1) a firm alliance with the labour move- 
nent 

(2) political realignment in the United 
States, 

Certainly this is not to place ultimata or 
final choices before the movement. To- 
day the building of a heightened and 
broader mass action movement must be 
the primary task. Without it we can 
look forward only 10 a relapse into prad- 
ualism in one shape or another, But, 
though it may not be at once apparent, 
the very logic of the movement will lead 
to a transformation of economic and 
political structures in the United States. 

What follows is a brief exposition of the 
kind of political reorganisation that must 
ultimately accut. IT emphasise ultimately 
for those who argue that such a develop- 
ment is not now within sight. While they 
are correct, any analysis that hopes to be 
basic is obligated to discuss not only 
immediate and concrete developments but 
long-range direction as well. 

When we speak of reconstructing American 


politics, we inevitably come back to the 
labour movement, While essentially 
Negro organisations iad institutions are 
leading the current movement — for 
equality they are not in themselves 
capable of bringing about fundamental 
change. Vhey can spark the process or 
start the ball rotling, But as a minority 
group in the Uniled States, Negroes 
finally must relate themselves fo an 
organised majority force which objectively 
seeks the same ends they seek. ‘That is 
to say, they cannot at a point be merely 
a pressure group bul must be an integral 
pant of a broader social movement which 
can reorganise majority institutions. Chief 
among the forces that can play such a 
role is the Iabour movement. 


Just as formerly labour paved the way for 
a big advance for the Negra, today it 
is the Negro who paves the way for 
labour, 

lf some of the stuff of social idealism 
seems lO have passed out of the labour 
movement, it is ascendant in the Negro 
movement, The Negro and his children 
have marched to Washington in the 
tens of thousands. ‘They have marched 
on state capitals, organised mass peti- 
tion campaigns, and held gigantic pro- 
test rallies. Not only have these activi- 
ties had a mass base, but they have also 
been politically independent. ‘They are 
organised ouiside of the — political 
machines of beth parties, thereby under- 
lining the unsuitability of both parties 
as organs representative of the Negro 
people, 

The Washington demonstrations were not 
non-political, They were political in the 
profoundest sense, However, they were 
non-partisan: non-partisan in part to 
avoid engagements in pelty politics; non- 
partisan, more importantly, because align- 
ment with either the Democratic or Re- 
publican parties would assume that one 
of them is really capable te taking up the 
political cudgel for the Negroes. As 
these parties are now structured, who 
could take responsibility for such an 
assumption ? 

Unfortunately, there is an unhappy answer 
to this rhetorical question: the Jabour 


movernent. Tt still believes it can effect 
ively pursue its interests withine the pre- 
sent framework of the Democratic Party, 
despite the constant flow of betrayals. 
the passage of the outrageous Landrum. 
Griffin bill by a Congress in conirol of 
the Democratic Partly has opened the 
eyes of aimany trade unionists to the 
futility of placing Labour's political life 
m the hands of that Party, Some have 
abandoned this iusion only to aequire 
another: that the correct course consists 
i supporting “hberal’? Republicans as 
as well as “Hberal” Democrats, disre- 
garding political aililiation. 

sections of the Negro leadership are also 
tied to the Democratic Party, especially 
in the NAACP, locals of which have 
attached  theraselves to the — Party 
machines, which are anti-democratic in 
structure and corrupt in content. Among 
the Negra leaders also the abandonment 
of the one illusion has been followed by 
the acquisition of the new one wilh re- 
gard to the Republican liberals, 

Support of lsberal Republicans is, to an 
extent, a progressive step in that if 
weakens all-out commiiment to the 
Democratic Party. But this policy too 
presents serious problems ia view of the 
control exercised over the Republican 
Party by the Big Business cliques which 
have stakes in the maintenance of the 
cheap labour market. 

Moreover, all that such a policy can accom- 
wish is a shght increment in the weight 
of liberal elements in) Congress. But 
these elements are still responsible, to one 
degree or another, to their respective 
national apparatuses, apparatuses — still 
dominated by anti-democratic forces. 
The Jabour and Negro movements car: 
net be represented by such an amorphous 
body of liberals who are insufficiently 
committed to their ideals tw organise 
under their own banner, and who are 
hound to their reactionary colleagues by 
that intricate network of obligations and 
log-rolling along which compromises and 
sellouts roll, The Negro and Isbanr 
movements and progressive elements 
generally must be represented by an 
erganised political party coniniittal to 
them and responsible enly to them. 
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NEED A NEW POLITICAL BASIS ? 


T happen to want both aims to be 
achieved and so probably do many of those 
who sat down in Trafalgar Square; but 
hecause | believe that the first aim is 
Mesperately urgemt simply in order to sur- 
vive, | am prepared and indeed anxious to 
work with those who accept the first but 
Not the second of ihe two aims. 


Moreover, it is just in such working to- 
gether that | should hope te widen and 
strengthen the movement in this country for 
a radical transformation of society. But I 
am far from accepting, as you do, that we 
must abandon the existing form of the 
Labour movement or the existing instilu- 
tions of Parliament and local government 
to do this, 


Polities, like any other form of co- 
Aperation between people of many varying 
beliefs, involves compromises and con- 
cessions. We cannot build a movement 
only of those with whom we wholly agree. 
This may seem distasteful, but we have to 
start from where people are and work 
within frameworks where people believe 
that they can be effective, A mew party 
takes years to establish, even generations, 
and in the meantime, if we hive off from 
the Labour Party, Mr. Gaitskell would be 
left with the f.abour Party minus a Left. 
He would he delighted, but is this really 
what you want’? Tt seems to me that we 
should then have the American political 
Position in Britain, 

If any group could have formed a new 
parity in the fast years, it was surely the 
youth, expelled from the Labour League 
of Youth, disillusioned in the Young Com- 
munists, seized with the spirit of Alder- 
sMaston. But they have nor done it. 


Perhaps they realised that, if they had, 
they would only have splintered the limited 
number of young people who are prepared 
at this time to think politically, For the 
same reason lL should despair of the 
successful establishment of a Peace Party. 

T can see nu alternative to working 
within the organisations that the Weitish 
people have built up over the years—in 
the Labour Party, in Trade Unions, in 


to this is to press fer the kind of positive 
neutralism which John Hughes and } have 
advocated in our pamphlet (Hritaia's Crisiv 
and the Common Market, ie. to develop 
the economic strength of the neutrals, so 
that they can stand up to the Power blocs 
and force them to disaym, The second is 
to build wp in the process of winning sup- 
port for unilateralism phis positive neutral- 
ism such a public awareness of what is in- 


By Michael Barratt Brown 


who continues this Peace News discussion in res- 
ponuse (to our iivilation to members of the editorial 
board of the New Left Review. 


local government, in Parliament. At the 
same time we need to keep our ideas and 
experiences circulating through journals 
and conferences, the VFS and other Keep 
Left groups and Left Clubs. What we 
feed is not a new organisation, but much 
more unity and co-ordinated action among 
the Left groups in the Labour Party. ‘The 
lesson of this last year is surely not to give 
up the Labour Party but to learn from the 
success of the Campaign for Democratic 
Socialism. 


You are worried, however, that haying a 
Labour Party in office committed 16 re- 
nunciation ef the Bomb and the dismant- 
Hing of bases in and wround the British 
fslus still leaves the Bomb in the hands 
of the Amencans and Russians and others 
and still leaves NATO and the British 
Service Chiefs ir existence. One answer 


involved (hat no parly or gavernmnent can 
go back on the policies to which it has 
once been committed, No pew organisation 
will be any betler than the Labour Party 
without this awareness; nor will any 
government be committed in faet te 
neutralism withont it. 


To mike use of every existing organina- 
tion and institution to win sepport for 
unilateralism plus positive newtralism, does 
nop mean that we do nat nucd specific 
organisaions to rally opinion on specific 
issues, a8 CND has so successfully shown, 
wor that we sheuld abandon the second 
ain) af the Commmiifee of 106, which we 
distinguished earlier Indeed, ihe very 
stmigele 10 wit over a inajority af the 
Labour Party aud of the British public to 
positive neutralisn: wilh create precisely the 
rethinking an uction that we need. Such 


rethinking on the use of force in our 
daily lives, an the education of our chilt- 
ren te accept and revere vielence, on ihe 
exercise of authority in government, etc, 
will not only guarantee tho success of our 
first aim, bui begin to create the conditinns 
for success in aur second, 


Hf this is what you mean then T am with 
you. What it comes down to is that, as 
always in politics (and in hfe) we have to 
have not only a short-term and a long 
term policy bat also a ntedium-tome policy 
that links the two. It is Go good laniting 
our activity te pulling out fires like Suee 


and Berlin aod talking veo sty about A 


long-term vision of a ward of peace and 
comradeship. We must not fall inta the 
vasy trap of these wha say “Its nat aur 
job 10 solve capitalism's crises for it" or 
"You can't do anything until you have 4 
camplete social revolution, excep: convince 
people of the need for sovialism.” 


We have in keep on putting forward 
through all the existing organisations de- 
tailed inteumediate programmes on ihe 
subjects that you mention and on ethers 
on positive nentealista, social control af 
industry, national planning, devolution of 
political power, worker participation int 
management, regions parliaments, ete 
hot arly because they are iu theniaclyes 
sieps tawards a better sociely and bring 
people to realise the limiiations of eur 
present society, bot becunse im stoupeting 
for them and in working them We shall he- 
come thie sortoof people who are sapgble 
of changing ar own lives and af uraater- 
Di events instvad of beng masiored by 
teal. 
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Mass gathering 
planned for 
Remembrance 
Sunday 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE is to be 

used on Remembrance Sunday for 
a mass gathering of Christians of all 
denominations. 

This “ United Christian Witness for Peace 
and Remembrance” is being organised by 
the Christian Group of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament jointly with Christian 
Action, Francis Inde, Secretary of the 
Christian Group, told Peace News: 


Oct. 20, 1961 


“De, Soper will be the preacher and we 
are going to make a special effort to get as 
many ministers as possible on the plinth 
and in the Square, There will be a con- 
siderable period of silence in’ which it 
ought to be possible for all to join.” 

The Christian Group numbers a distin- 
guished group of Churchmen from all 
denominations amongst ita sponsors, 


VIOLENCE IN ALGERIA 


ENE Cardinals and = Archbishops of 

Erance have issued a warning that 
violence in Algeria is contrary to the law 
of Giod, amd could plunge France into civil 
War, 


Vheir declaration, issued from — their 
auiamn assermbly in Paris, stated: “ The 
fundamental demands of the law of God, 
written in the heart of man and the 
Cliristian conscience, arc absolute. No 
circumstance, no pretext at any time can 
dispense with this Jaw.” 

This principle, the statement continued, 
was being “openly misunderstood by men 
determined to obtain at any price what they 
judge to be the good of their country. 
These men are mistaken. Killing and 
destraying can only lead to more killing 
and destroying. Violence begets violence.” 


- 3 

‘All- Whites’ expelled 
FORME all-White Football Association of 

Southern Africa was expelled from the 
English Football Association on September 
25. On the following day it was suspended 
fron membership of the Federation of 
{nternational Football Associations, This 
follows intense representations by the South 
African Sports Association and the Cam- 
paign Against Racial Discrimination in 
Sport, 

Commenting on this, Cape Town's 
Nationalist newspaper Die Hurger on 
September 28 wrote: “The peaple respon- 
sible for the sports boycott against South 
Africa act with great determination and 
conning. Let us also harness those qualities 
aainst our enemies who will bedevil sports 
and race relations worse than ever if they 
should have their way.” 


OXFORD’S «100° 
TMFEY pecple have already joined an 

Oxfard Committee of 100° which is 
planning a demonstration at the Brize 
Worton air base on Nov, 25. 

The Committee ia meeting every Friday 
at the Friends Meeting Houss, Oxford, and 
holding open air meetings outside factories 
at Oxford aad Cowley. 

Leaflets and pledge forms are available 
from Will Warren, 22 Waterperry, Oxford. 
Vhe Oxford Commities say that they bope 
fo work as closely as possible with the 
CND 


Catholics discuss peace action 


A 
THE 


RCH 
VATICAN? 


TO 


“TE day may come when I will have to walk out of my house and go on 
a pilgrimage to Rome regardless of who will come with me.” 


Laurence Wislam, released from prison 
last week with other members of the Com- 
mittee of 100, introduced with these words 
the idea of a march to the Vatican, when 
he spoke at a Catholic peace conference 
last week-end, 

The conference, organised by “ Pax” and 
held at the Dominican Priory at Hawkes- 
yard, near Rugeley, Staffs., was presided 
over by Father Henry St. John, the Domi- 
nican Provincial, and opened with an 
address by Archbishop Roberts. 


The Archbishop urged the Pax Group 
and the Catholic Nuclear Disarmament 
Group to give serious consideration to the 
Committee of 100's propasal for setting up 
non-violence study groups. 


“YT see no reason why Pax should not 
scatter schools all over England to study 
non-violence in the light of our Lord’s 
example and teaching,” he said. 


Petition to Rome 


Archbishop Roberts went on to refer to 
the petition submitted to Rome two years 
ago. ‘This urged the setting up of a small 
body of expert theologians, historians and 
economists to help the theologians apply 
accepted principles to the completely new 
situation caused by the progressive destruc- 
tiveness of modern weapons, 

No acknowledgment of the petition had 
been received, bul he was happy to be able 
to report that the Archbishop of Bombay 
wha would be in Rome at the end of this 
month would be raising the matter with the 
Pope, 

‘Two speakers on various aspects of the 
Catholic faith and conscience, Christopher 
Derrick and Dom Philip Holdsworth, OSB, 
stimulated vigorous discussion on the ques- 
tion of how far the Catholic conscience is 
training for the kind of problems which 
hive to be faced in the nuclear age. 

Nuclear war, said Christopher Derrick, 
was part of a process “to which we have 
all assented over the past two or three 
hundred years.” 


Speakers from the floor who stressed the 
need for clearer guidance from the Catholic 
hierarchy were reminded of the supremacy 
of the individual conscience, and also of the 
guidance offered by the French Cardinals 
and Bishops in a pastoral letter in 1950 
which, after declaring that the asking of the 
question “Ido you condone the use of 
atomic weapons ? ” scandalised and revolied 
them, continued: 


“For our part we condemn them with 
all our strength as we had no hesitation 
in condemning the mass bombing during 
the Jast war which, in attacks on military 
objectives, killed old men, women and 
children at the same time. We are con- 
vinced that mankind will be disgracing 
the intelligence God gave it, if it perverts 


IN CANADA 


TN Ottawa a 72-hour anti-nuclear weapons 

demonstratian was held on Parliament 
Hill as Canadian Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker affirmed the Government's 
policy that there should be no extension of 
the nuclear club, 

The Prime Minister was given a petition 
signed by 142,000 people opposing Cuna- 
dian acquisition of nuclear weapons. It 
was organbed by the Canadian Committee 
for the Contrel of Radiation Hazards. 

Mr. Diefenbaker is reported to have told 
the leader of the demonstration that if 
there was a world war then NATO would 
have to have nuclear weapons, but he 
assured them that the weapons would 
“never be used offensively.” 

Reporters who sought clarification were 
told -by the Prime Minister that Canadian 
NATO forces were uquipped “so that if 
nuclear weapons become necessary in the 
event of war, they would be available.” 


to evil ends scientific knowledge which 
could be so fruitfully used for good.” 


Christopher Derrick also put forward the 
suggestion that whether or not a Catholic 
could serve in the present-day nuclear air 
force be considered a closed question. 
Catholics could no Jonger serve, In the 
nuclear age no war could be a just war. 


Dom Philip Holdsworth, OSB, who des- 
cribed himself as a newcomer to the nuclear 
disarmament cause, and said that he was 
hesitant on civil disobedience and the Com- 
mittee of 100 but “a fellow traveller with 
them,” declared that an evil enemy did not 
authorise one to use evil actions. 

Referring to the recent disclosures of 
Government uneasiness about the reaction 
of church leaders to the mass bombing pro- 
gramme in World War I, Dom Philip said 
he wondered if the Government was still 
fearful of what the religious would say to- 
day. He hoped there would be thousands 
of Catholics demonstrating next Easter. 


“Ff time is not given, that is God’s busi- 
ness. You and 7 must work while we can,” 
he declared, 


The final talk was given by Hugh Brock 


One month’s 
solitary for 
Pat Arrowsmith 


pat ARROWSMITH-~—sentenced to 
three months “inside” after the 
Holy Loch dernonstration on Sept. 17 

-ended her eleven-day hunger strike 
in Greenock prison on Monday, 

She was protesting about the fact that 
sand bags were being made in the prison 
and that the prison authorities refused to 
consult’ the prisoners as to whether they 
were willing to do this work. 

Whilst on hunger strike she was forcibly 
fed on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 


last week. After a visit from Emrys 
Hughes, MP, the forcible feeding was 
stopped. Judith Wart, MP, visited Pat on 


Monday for two hours, and told her that 
the Governor had now spoken with the 
women working on sand bags who had 
indicated no objection to doing them, 
Judith Hart herself also spoke with the 
prisoners and promised to take up “ out- 
side” the question of military work done 
HW prisons, 

In a letter Pat Arrowsmith stated that 
she had been charged with incitement and 
would be in solitary confinement for a 
month. She is allowed to receive all letters 
and cards sent to her, but no newspapers. 


On the “march Ba Pree: 


QOYER a thousand people took part last 

Saturday in a Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament march in Brighton where the 
Conservative Party conference was taking 
place. 

Two of the San Francisca to Moscow 
inarchers, Barton and Mardy Stone, led 
2,000 nuclear disarmers through the streets 
of Glasgow to a rally in North Frederick 
Street last week-end. 


Saturday shoppers and workers in Delfast 
showed considerable interest in a 250-strong 
march on October 7, organised by the 
Northern Ireland CND, “We are regarded 
as making @ nuisance of ourselves," said the 
chairman, Rev, D. HW. A, Watson, “TL by 
doing so we arouse the public from the 
fatalism of lethargy our purpose will have 
been served,” The Relfast press, noting 
that the march did notin fact make a 
nuisance of itself, gave satisfactory atten- 
tion to the object of the march. 


who spoke of the developments internation- 
ally in the field of non-violent action over 
the past two years, emphasising the close 
relationship in personnel, philosophy and 
strategy of the Freedom Riders tn the Deep 
South, the Sahara Protest team, the Voyage 
of the Golden Rule, the Moscow marchers, 
the Committee of 100, the French action 
against Algerian internments, and many 
other significant demonstrations. 

At the closing session of ihe conference 
Mrs. Barbara Wall reported on the develop- 
ment of the weckly “skip-a-meal” move- 
ment in which participants gave the money 
saved from foregoing lunch once a week to 
“War on Want” and famine relief, and 
Adrian Cunningham reported on the growth 
of the Catholic Nuclear Disarmament 
Group to a membership of 370 in two 
years, Their former secretary, Peter Lums- 
den, had been in the USSR with the Mas- 
cow marchers. 


The Conference sent a message of con- 
gratulation to the authors of the recently 
published “ Nuclear Weapons and Christian 
Conscience,” which, edited by Walter Stein, 
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PAX, an association of Christians who seek 
to promote peace and to encourage the 
practical application of Christian prin- 
ciples to the question of war, holds meet- 
ings in London on the first Friday of each 
month at the French Church, Leicester 
Place (off Leicester Square), W.C.2, fol- 
lowing a Monthly Mass for Peace at 6.15 
p.m, 


The current number of Pax Bulletin (sub- 
scription Ss. a year to the Hlon. See. 37 
Northiam, Woodside Park, London, N.#2) 
contains an article by Archbishop Roberts,. 
the statement “War is to be forbidden 
enfirely ’? by Mgr, (now Cardinal) Ofta- 
viani, the Pastoral Letter of (he Krenek 
Cardinals and Archbishops condemning 
atomic weapons and other texts and 
articles of value to Catholic war resisters 
nod nuclear disurmers. Space is given to 
the Cutholic Nuclear Disarmament Group 
which can be contacted through the Secre- 
tary, Adrian Cunningham, !0 Dlobling- 
bourne Road, London, S.1.24, 
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a Pax member, and with a foreword by 
Archbishop Roberts, had sparked a 
Vigorous discussion in the columns of The 
Observer, 

Among those who made valuable contri- 
butions from the floor were Ciaran Mac an 
Fhaili, the Dublin solicitor and author of 
“From Arrows to Atoms,” a 23-year-old 
licutenant in the Royal Navy who was on 
his way from his ship to the Admiralty ta 
resign his commission, and a King's African 
Rifleman recently returned from Uganda. 


| Priority reading 
for campaigners 


Polaris and the Arms Race by Emrys Hee ih ; 


Nuclear Weapons and Christian Canin 
Edited by Walter Stein: Foreword by Arch- 
bishop Roberts V2s, 6d, (45.) 
You Are Not Powerless by Leslie Fainlight 
Ss. ( 6d.) 
The Power of Non-Violence by Rigen: he baa 


Commonsense and Nuclear Mactan by baererarid 
Russell { 8d.) 
Military Thinking and lien rhe vise 
Argument, by Raymond Fletcher éd. (2d.) 
Human Nature snd the Derninion of Fear by Prof. 
Herbert Butterfield, Christian CND rane 
No, 3 9d. (ad.) 
The Map of Mrs, Brown opt Reginald Reynaids, 
PN Reprint 23. 6d. doz Seis frea 
(24.) 
Survivors, by Marghanita Laski, Naomi Mitchleon, 
Ella Hunter and a doctor, Fiction and Ae 
excitingly mlxed Ys, (2d.) 
The Stagnant Society by Michael arr abi Ti} 
Special 
The Acquisitive Society by R. HH. reine 


Ss. (ts.) 
Hanged the Heck by Archur a My H. 
Rolph rh Penguin Special) 6d. ( Bd.) 
Hanged In Error by  Lestic ek aA 
Special) 2s, ts 2 , 
atan in the Suburbs: Short stories by Bertran 
j Rast 2s, bd. ( 4d.) 
Safe Lodging-—-The Road to Norman House ai 
Merfyn Turner 15a, (Va 


Please aid postage as in brackets. 
Send all your book and literature orders to : 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


5 Caledonian Road London WN. 
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